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' . EDITOR'S NOTE 

The International and tntercitltural Communication Annuat isa yearly pubtication of 
the Speech Communication Association devoted to the areas of international and 
interculturaloommunitation. International communication refers to communication 
among nations thrgugh various pKknnels^ipcludtng diplomatic channels, mass media, 
international org^nij^^ipn^, and com'municatjjon.satelUtes. ii includes both poU^ticaland 
nonpctitical types of communic^ation between two or more nations. Intercultural 
iptnunurhicatipn'jBeals with communication bet^en persons from different cultural' 
backgrounds. Its primary^focus is on face-to-face interaction between persons wjtb 
differing cultural backgrounds. As ag^tfneric term, intercuttural communication includes 
interracial communication, inter-cthnic communication, cross^ultufalcommj^nicatton, 
\rul national development communication. Thus the >t/i/iua/ publishes articles on a wi<fe 
variety of topks in tire areas of international and irntercultural communication. 

* Consistent with the goals of the Speech Copi^unic^tion Assoctatiort, \he Annual is 
designed to promote ^udy^ criticism^ research, ^acKing^andapplicanon of the scientific, 
humanistic, and artistic ptincipl^s of international and interculturarcommunicatton..It 
publishes anicles, bobV reviews, and other features of 'interett to scholars, researchers, 
teachers, trainers, administrators; and. practitioners of international and int^rcultural^ 
^communication.vWe fVognize thejnterdiscipUnaiyjvature of the areas of international 
and intefculMirarcj^mmunication and ^the wide V'afTety of orientations and approaches 
w^ith can bt used'ln these relatively new areas of communication. Fred Ca^if, the 
foiiwSjng ebiioxof the Annuai. jn his editorial liote for the second volume, empba^ized 
the broad sqp|>e of thPs p\]bfication when he wrote: 'As we realize tile great need CDr4he 
applic^pn of scholarly and sqientific discipline and principles, 1 hope however, that we 
will not overlook the need for creative thought arid challenge based on the insights of the 
experienced sti^ents and scl/olars.'' " . ' ^ ^' 

Like the previous three .volurties of the /^/i/iw^/. this vol4 me tias several a^ 
with various asp^ts of ir^ternational and intcrculturalcommunication.'iSincewe^did'nDt 
receive many manuscript^ in the area of internatlonai communication, most of the 
articles in t^is volume focus on mterculturat communication. This volume continues the 
tradition df publishing book'reviewS in the'section of^ Review of Recent Literature.' The 
botrk reviewers for this volume include scholars, trainer^, administrators, pl'actitioners, 
and students -of ititernatfonal and ijitercultural communication. Finally, this i^sue 
includes a cumulative index to. articles and bop k reviews published In the^irst fo'wr 
volumes of the 'Annual, We Itope that the indpc will facilito^te greater use of tt)c materials 
published thus far, . ^ ' ^ . 

• ■■I " , ^ * 

" It is difficult to appropriately acknowledge, by namescach individual who contributed 

tctjhe preparation of this volume. FirsuJ would. Ijk,e to expressHiiy Appreciation to 

present and formerihembers of the Speech Communication Association;S Commission 

for Internationarand Intercultural Communication for t|^eir support't^ sponsor and 

'[Publish ihe Annual. Mx very ^peciaUthanks tc^ the Department of Commiinicjition of 

Arizona State Uni'versity for pro'vidingencourag^ment and support, in varied forms^for 

preparmgnhis v^ume^ I am thankfuf to the^authors oHht manuscrnpts, 6iir consulting 

e^itorsi Associale' Editor William G. Davey, Book Revfew'^^Tditor ^Willard , A. 

Underw6odr*our Editorial as^stants ™ C)iaria L. Hulchinson^i Phyllis M. Schmitt. and 



^ . j nc ANNUAL^ , , ' ' ! * \ 

Lara Collins Wilt — and many others who helped m^ in preparing this volume. I would 
like' to' thank WUliim Work and Wilson Kotpi of t,he ^Speech Communicaiion 
Association fo^ their assistant in publishing tht^-isst^, FiiTay>v] want to thank m^wife* 
Pushpa^ and my children, Kelly/Neal, and R^vi, f^' allowing me to devote many of my 
Jfamily^hours^-io complete this projecf: / . ^ * 

^ . . ^JJJemi C. Jain 

' Arizona ^taie University* 
V • ' ' .Editor / ' . . ' j 
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INTERCULTURAL CONTACT AND ATTITUDE CHANGE: 
A REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR Future RESEARCH 

% . - ^ WIMJAM GUDYKUNST 



Previous research ot) the corttact hypothesis anti ethnic relations suggcsis that several 
'favorable' cTonditrons are necessary if positive sittitude change i^ lo follow intcrgroup 
contaqt. This paper reviews t(fe research on^ojoumers leoiher cUturcsand other forms of 
interciihural contact within the context of the contact hypothesis. Although ^the studies 
examined ge^nerally support the relationship between contact and attitude Change* there arc 
somp ma>or shortcomit^gs With previous research The pa p& r concludes with a diseussi on of 
severat conceptual and methodological issues ^hich need \o be considered in fuiure 



In recent y£at^ ^ros^ulLurat research ha^ made man> impbrtanl cor^tributions to the 
general stud^ ofa'tr^^es. Cross-cult uraJ studies have made these contrrt>utions utilizing - 
three 4ppi^oa<<*ies,' The llrst approach is aimed at identifying differential characteristics 
(?>ficuiturf^hat may jiave a relationship to attitude formation and change. Included in this . 
approach ar^ studies of national chai'act^istics. cultural self-imag^. modal personaltties, 
and cultural c^rientations vo influence and change. The second apprbach tn^olvp^ the 
impact oC one culture upon another. This approach has focused on ihree af^as of 
research* (1) images the people in one cuUure hold about pe<>plefrom another^(2) what 
happens when a member <if one eullure is exposed to people from another cultirr<> and " 
(3) responses to innovation ascoilturally foreign ideas are diffused in a new culture.The^ 
final approach examines "cultttral influences on language and conceptual pi^ocesses as 
intervening factors related to attitudes a^d behavior."- ^ 



This paperwiH focus on the second approach discussed by Jacobsonand his associates, 
or ipore specidcally. What happens when a mtmber from one culture comes irito contact 
with people from another eyiture. The study of intercultural contact fs a subset of the 
more general sfud> of mtergroup contact. Intergroupcontaci-generatly refers to contact 
between people frorn different sbciaTiinits, either large or small. The major difference 
between inteVgroup and tnterciilturalcontact studies is the set of factors included in the 
analysis. For the purposejof clarity, the following stipulated definitions Vvill be use^l^in 
this paper (I) intergroup contact wi)) be used to refer to contact between peopJe from 
Xv/o (or more) groups iStiih no reference to t|ie composition of the groups,' (2) interracial 
contact will be used to refer to contact between people from two(or more) ethnic groupa 
(e-g-, black-white Contact), and (3) .thtercultural cptn^t will be used to refet'to pontact 
between people froni i\tojor more) cultures (e g- Japanese-American contact). 

INTEROROUP CONTACT/ . * 

V ' , ' ^ . , ' 

One of the first researcher^to become Actively involved in examining the relationship 
beftveen intergrottp contact and intergrbup relations ^as Kurt Lewin*^ Since the work of 
Lewin, there, have been several discussions cff the "contact hypothesis^ Jn the social- 
psychological literature. For example. SaengpH and Allport^ both devote a chapter in 
thtir respective.-books to the effect of cPOtact on intergroup relations, while HaTdirig, 
Kutner. Proshansky and Chein* have also reviewed the early studies on intergroup 
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INTERCULTUkAL^CONTACT 
higher ranking jn import^ce than the individual go^ of each of the 



In addttion^ftndingsfroma recent study suggest that one additional variable is important 
tn influencing the outcome of contact, Amir-^and Gani found that changes In attitude 
were reJated to previous intergroup contact. Specifically, onfy people without previous 
contact dbplayed' attitude change as a result of intergroup contact.*^ These writers 
suggest that people who have engaged in previous contact may h^ve already altered their' 
attitudes and are no longer susceptible to change: ' 



Qualifttaiions on the Effect of Contact , \^ 



* tdeally^ if intergroup contact takes place under the conditions described by Amir and 

Amir and Garti. there will be positive attitude change and a' reduction in prejudice among 

the people participating in the contact, However.therearesixqualiftcationsthat warrant 

discussion. First, as Amir points out in his review ofstudiesontheredu(^on of prejudice, 

it is possible that many of thg^e studies report positive attitude change because of the 

selection of ''favorable'' experimental conditions. Hegoes on to argue that it isdoubtful if 

intergroup contact in real life actually takes plac^ under ideal conditions and. therefore, 

eare must b^ taken in generalizing the results of the studies to real life contact.'^ 
" * 

fhe.s^onct quaiiftcaiion concerns the direction of attitude change thatJoIlows 
intergroup contact, Guttman and F^oa'^ argue that it is possible that contact is not always 
related to the direction of the attitude, rather, sometimes it may only be related'to (he 
intensity of the attitude- they foOnd that "the proportion of people witl^ a favorable 
attitude was the same, regajdiess of the amount of contact. Jbut the intensity oi the 
attitude increased jvith contaci,'^*' «^ ' . , " . ^ ' ' 

,The third qualification is the possible specificity of any attitude change that may take 
place following contact, Pettigre% argils that 'intergroup contact first affects attitudes 
that are specifically involved in the nc^ sitiiation itself. But such contact doet not 
generally mean that a person s whole attitudinal structure will crumble without other 
situations changing top/^^Alth£fugh this is true for many oa^es of intergroup contact, it is 
possible that an irfUjal chang^e [n a specific attitude lo^^ genVrali?^ overtime and change 
more general attitude^, ; ^ ' ' - * 

The fourtlrquallfication involves the individual differences, or personalities, of the 
people involved in the intcfgroup contact Pettigrew argues that ''the psychological and 
sociologieal correlates of prejudice are elaborately intertwined and that both are essential 
to provide an adequate ibeoretical fcameworfc^ for this complex phenomenon/^' Tvvo 
characteristics of the indtyidu^ that can influence the out$:ome of intefgr^up contact 
tnc|ude:{l) the extent jo whichj^ndividuals differ from commonly held stereotyp^^of the 
objpct*g;roap. and (2) (he exnsnt to which ^t hey r<;semble the spbj&qt-indiViduars 
backgrouftd and interest Furthei^, with respect to theatt^jude'change* Cookand SelUiz 
poinV^^t Ji^aVthe n^iture and intensKy of initial attitudes joward the object-group^; and 
aspQGts of j^ersoitality or character structure may predispose one to hostile reactions to 
meinbc'rs^of outgrou6s,''^\ * * 



o;utgrou|^s 

Thefifth qualification that must considered is the possibility.that the social climate 
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surrounding the contact, rather than ihc contact itlelf. may be thc^crucial factor'in 
(Causing attitude chan^c^ If t he su rrounding social climate is *?ceptjS^j_iLma^J?e_ 



unnecessary fox actual contact to take place for manifesting positive attUude change, In^ 
otl^er word^. the socjal climate m^y b'e a factor confounding the -results of pre\iou,s 
studieS'On intergroup 'contact ar^d attitude change. > 

The final qualification is the length of time that ib Available for i^ontact. Many of the ^ 
Mudies of interethnic cot\tact hj^e examined contact of onl> a fevi hours (i.e.. lp^20>an<J 
found no resulting attitude change. Some-rebcarch buggestb that contact of only ashon • 
duration doeinoi allovi enough ttqK to en^lc attitudes to change The short duration * 
of the contact results in aA incomj^lctc psychological experience for the participants, 
Since the participants may not have intcrnali/cd the full impact of the c^tact ^^hen they 
were originally examined, if th^) vierc to be reexamined sometime after the experience 
there may be changes in attitudes o1>scrvcd, vihcre none vierc originally found. This 
qualification suggests that it isjifficultlo adequately interpret tbc findmgs^fstud lest hat 
havC only collected data at one or two points in time. ' ' - > 
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' Differences Between* Intergroup and IntcrcuUural Contact ^ 

/ Given the ''favof^blc" conditions Xor intergroup coittact and t^e qualifications on the 
effect of contact that havcbeensijmmari/ed. there is one question that needs to ^ raised^ 
^ill contact between peoplefromdiffcrcntcuhures. under similar conditian^'also lead to 
'la^eimblf attitude change? Wl\ile there arc m^ny similailties between interracial contaa ^ 
ami int^c^ltural contact, tliere are albo difference^ in the contact (^d contact situation) 
that may affect the relation*^hip between'contact and changes in attitudes. The differences 
between these twokinds of contact situations have been discussed by Stuart Cook and his 
associates'^ and Rich and Ogav^a.^** Theditf&renc^s between interracial an(tint^u^ural^ 
contact important tn that they are factors that must b&xonsidcred in interpreting tl^ 
results beiwccn t^?c two types of research. ^ " ^ . *^ * 

The first difference "between the two types of contact situations involves the natureand 
extent of the preconceptions 'each group' has about the other In studies of interracial 
contact in the United States, at least some of the members from one group have negative 
stereotypes about members of the other group. Since these stereotypes are not always 
accurate. thej)cople 'who hold them oftetr?ealize that the object^peopfe are rqore like 
themsdves than they initially supposed. According t<rSeTltiz and her associates, in the 
''intercultural situation i( maybe neitlTer party has^anydea^stefeotygesoftheot^e^g^oup 
or that both parties may^ have favorable preconceptions.^^ ^ 

The second difference between the two contact si^uatiotV^ involves the abilities of the 
'p^Tti^sThvplved to, communicate witK each other. In interracial contact> the people are 
products of the same <?uhure and. in general, speak the same language. In addition.lhey 
'tend to have slmilar\alues and patterns of thinking. Qiven these cmditions> once the 
parties begin to" communicate they can usually begin to understand one another In \ 
interc\ihui^al contacl^^one of thtse factors may:))lrsimilar Even if the language is not a 
barrier, the differences in values> assumptions, patterns of thinkings and nonverbal cues 
will f>fesent many differchi^s that must be overcome.^' ^ 
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Another difference between interraciatand intercultutal contact involves i he Bf^oader 
context within which the contact takes place. Most of the studies in t^e United States 
have cdnpentrated on a limtttd situati^ such as the work situation. En these Jimited 
situations. It can usually be assunied th^fthe only major new experience that might'lead 
to changes in attitudes is the interracial contact. S^tltizand her associatesargue that ftns. 
^is not so for people who are in a foreign country. For the person visiting a different 
culture, ''personal associations are but one part of a whole new experience. At the same 
time, he isaccumulating^^riety of impressions about a complex national life which, by 
and largf. is unfamili^rt^himr^ 

The fourth difference involves the range of relevant attitude objects. Most of the 
studies on tntergroup contact have examined ^^^hites' attitudeS*«y^ds Blacks. In an 
tnter^ltur^l contactsituation, there is a much wider range ofattitude-objects.Jgecause of 
this, the generalization of attitudes that do develop becomes even more salient in the 
intercultural situalion.^" 

The final differencebctweeninterraciaUl?3mterx:ulturalcontact has been discussed by 
Rich and Ogawa- They contend tHat interracial contact "is charac^terized by strain and 
tension resulting from the dominant-submissive sooietal and interpersonal relationship 
historically imposed *)pon the riQn-white by the strueture of white America.''^^* This 
differs from intercultural contact which does not necessarily have a historyT)f dominant- 
submissive relationships. , * ^ ' • 

These differences ^ the interracial and intercultural c6ntact make it mord difficult to 
isolate the effects of personsrl associatior^s^ o7^b<^uacts. upon attitudes iff inteimltural 
situations, ^ven though it is more difficult to isplai^ the effects on attitudewn* 
tntercultural situations, most international exchange programs are based onnthe 
assumption that intercultural contact will l^d to favorable attitude change and better 
relations between me'mbers of th^ two cultures, ' . , 
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According to Kelman (1962), there |ire fout types of activities on the international 
scene that are designed to produce more friendly attitudes: international 
communication, exchange of persons, foreign ai^ proje^.and cooperative international 
ventures. '''2 In this papei^, only the literature dealing with'^exchange of pej^^ons" will be' 
examined.Therf has b^en considerable materia I written on the international exchange of 
persons. ^^ bqt unfortunately verytfew of the studies have empirically examined Jhe effect 
^^the/lntercultural contact on the cross-cultural attitudes of the participants. 

Studies ofi the^e^change of persons ckn arbitrarily be dii'ided into two general 
categorite; (1) studies of sojourner^ who are mainly filling the role of ''student/ and 
/(^studies of sojourners in roles other than student. Many of'the studies to be discussed 
^hai« bdfeif previously revied^ed by Brein'^and David.^ However, the present review* 
focuses only on those aspects of the stgdies that are directly af^pUcable to intercultural 
• contact and attitude change. - % ^ ^ 

■ l'>. ■ 
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Studies of "Student" Sojourners. > . 

Oneofthec^riic^tand most extensive research efforts to study studentsojoumerswa* 
conducted by the Commitjee on* Cross*Cultur^l Education of the Social Sconce 
Reyarch Council during the early 19^0*s. The research spon^^ed b]( the'Compiittee led- 
to numerous monograjMis^^ and.initia(%(i a research tradition which influenced numeipotis 
studies of student sojourners. Althoug)klhes& studies have focused on many di^rse 
ar^s of research^ only those dealing with contaa and attitude'^hange witl be adflressed, 
,here.^^ ■ . , \ ■ 

* ' m ' ^ " 

Many of tne findings with respecL to studen^*sojourners tend support to contact 
tjypothesb^ and the conditions necessary for favorable attitude change specified earlier. 
For examj^le, the, necessity for equal status among the participahfe is supported by^ 
studies conducted by,yMb,rris and Lambeft and Bressleh Morris /ound that for^hose 
foreign^students who perceive that Americans give^iheir country lower status than they 
do, there is an unfavorable attitude towmx) thb country. On the other fian4, if the foreign . 
studentsjperceivethat Americans^^^^ their country higherstatus than they do(orat least 
the same status), theyare more likefy fo develop favorable attitudes,^ Further, Lambert 
Stnd Brassier conclude that students \ffid perceive tliat^Americans tS)ld an unfavorable 
image of their country wilt not develop "(ncndiy attijtudes to^rd the United States. 
They go on to state that fof amity, contact is not enot^, especially if protracted contact 
serves only tdaccutnulatea series of assaults ontheself-esteem of nationals of low^statlis 
countries^^^ In^addition to equal status, studies of studeat sojourners lend support to the 
ne^ssity of Intimate rather than casual c6iita^t, Selltiz and |ier associates concluded 
from their studytha^he^'results suggest that extensiveandintimatesocia] relations with 
Americans tend tp^e associated with favorable attitude*, especially concerning aspects 
of American life th^t involve face-tO'face relations."^ The results of Sewell and . 
^avidsenV study of Scandanavian students support this finding. TheSQ writers found. 
ih^ the fqr^ign students who came to the United States fpr social or cultural reasons ' 
(rather than professional) interacted moKe frequently wittv Americans and had more. 

favorable een^l attitudes toward the host culture.** \ 

" . ■ ■ ** - * 

--, ^ , * ^ • . 

Studies of student sojourners suggest that, one. additional condition influenced the 
nature of attitude change following intercultural contact: thelengthofconJacMnasjudy 
of American siudentsJravelirig ajE>road, Sinjith found that a relatively brief experience in 
another culture (i.e., four lo six months) has a very limited impact on general ^ttitudes, , 
Slich as worldmindedpess*^ ethnocentrism, atifhoritariamjm, and a ' belief "In the ^ 
democratic process.^^ This )a?sult supported by Watson aiid Lippitt's stWyofC^ennaiis 
* visiting the Uliited States. Their results indicated that the group^hich was t,^hls^b^uy 
thejongst showed considei^blE ."positive attitude* cliange atKl '^experienced much 
difficulty in readjusting arier their return home. In contfasjt* a group^whitth stayed in the . 
United" States a shorter |>eriod of tyne and displayed little attitude^ftang^ during their - 
stay developed positive changes aft^ their return to Germanyj*^* , 



Alttiougfi these studies of intefnationat studenti ih (he United States and A^neri^an 
students abroad appear to lend support to the contact hypothesis in interpulturaP' 
relations, they can not beconsidered an adequate test of that hypothesis. These studies 
have examined students ifUheir natural environments and generally have not controlled 
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fbr other Variables that might have influenced the outcomes oftheirstudies(i.e., previous 
contact, s^rrounding^social climate, etc.). . ''^ ' 



Studies i>f ''Non-Studenr Sojourners 



The second category of stuclies on interculturat contact involves the examination of 
sojt)umers in roles other than that of student. Although there jias been extensive material 
written onihe international exchange of persons im roles othe^han student,^ there have 
been rela ively few empirical studies of the effects of these exchanges on participants' 
attitudes, 

~ As witMh/ studies of student sojournersithestudies of non-student sojourners tend to 
support the influence of intercultural contact on attitudes. For example, Kelman and 
Ezekiefs study of professional broadcasters visiting the United States suggests, that the 
subjects' evaluations of America became more positive when compared to a control 
grpup>^ These results were apparently due to several favorable condition^ of the visit: 
X I ) the experience was relevant to the subjects' professional concerns, (2) the participants 
had the opportunity to establish reciprocal relationships with broadcasters ii) the host 
cottntty^(2) the^pportunity for the participants to make personal cbntribtitions. (4) the 
opportunities the parti^cipants had for informal con^cts with Americans, and (5) the 
enhancement of* the subjects' national and personal status. These conditions very closely 
agree with the ''favorable^ conditions for infergroup contact summarized by Amif. 

Two additional studies of non-student sojourners also tend to supp^ort these results. 
Gudykunst,^ Wise man and Hammer fo^und that the interaction of'Ujtited States N^val 
personnel stationed in Japan and their ej^luatton of that interaction influenced their 
attitudinal satisfaction with Jiving in Japan.*"^ Further,astudy of Korean iifimigrants in 
Chicago, itjdicates that the immigrants' level of satisfaction was more closely related to 
participation in interpersonal communication with members of the host society (i.e., 
Americans) than to communication with other Ko^eans.*^ Kim argues that ''this result 
suggests thati although the ethnic community may provide important social and 
psVcholog^pal functions^ the immigrants' feelings of happiness may come fron^ his active 
communicati^j^participation in the host society.''^® 

. ^ ^ ^'/^ 

From the abave studies of sojourners in natural settings^ it seem^ clear that certain 
characteristics which visitors bring with^hem and certain conditions of the^r stay, 
strongly 4i|fluence the interaction patterns a^ attitudes ofthe sojourners. The two major 
.factors are nationality and previous^ foreign experiences, the studies reviewed suggest 
that three majof conditions of the stay are crucial. First, for there to be favorable 
_ interaction and attitudes^ the visitor need^to perceive that Amei^ans rank their country 
at least as high ^s they do or higher. The second condition would betheopportunhiesthat 
the visitors have for frequent and tijHmafeinteractions^withthehost'nationalsinanequal 
status situation. Thirds theaflkctive component'of the sfojourners'cross-culturat^ttitude 
will influence the nature and type of interaction in which they engage and also influence 
the sojourners' satisfaction with their stay in a foreign culture. In addition, as §mith«and 
Watson and Lippitt have pomted ouK the attitudes of; a visitor^nay Squire a certain 
amount of time to develop and change. 
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INTERCULTURAL CONTACT IN A SMALL GROUP CONTEXT 

The studies reviewed thus far involved the^^xammation ofinterculturat contact in at^ 
uncontrolled (or natural) environment , There is an additional group of sttidics that have 
examiiied intercultural contact in a more controlled situation. These studies have 
generally concentrated on the effects of participating in an interAiltural small group 
experience. Studies that have examined these various intercultural small group 
approaches can* be divided into two categories: (I) those \jtiich hav^ examined 
^ntercultural contact in a confubsMtuation, and (2)^ those which have examined contact ifi 
a'nonconflict situation, ^ , 

Contact in a '"Conflia" Situation ' 



Generally there have been three approaches utilizing intercultural smalt group 
experiences to solve intercultural conflicl^ The first approach focuses on the content of 
the conflict with the emphasis onjhe international system as the level of analysis This 
approach tries to provide the participants with a knowledge of conflict theory (i.e,^ its 
conceptual language) in order to assist the participants in moving from the role j)f 
.combative representative to that ofconflict analyst. The second approach emphasizes the 
ftiterpersonal interaction process in the group rather than any specific content. ^Both the 
National Training Laboratories' T-group method^ and the Tavistock method of group 
relations^^havcjbeen used. The thiid approach combines certain aspects of each of the^ 
other two. This approach includes discussion of topics with diredt relevance to the 
' conflict, introduction of theoretical issues^ and pr^ss interventions using the group in 
ord«r to explore intergroup (rather than^interpersonal)^r^lations,^^ 

G^erally, the studies examined suggest that. intercultural contact in a small group 
c^ext-eaanot overcotDe string previousiy^eld prejudiced attitudes and bring about 
fbefter rel^ionships between people^in an intercultural conflict situation. Civet} the 
''conditions i^ecessary for positive attitude change fpltowing mtergroup contact, these; 
results should not be surprising. In conflict situation's, (here is generally a lack of: 
(I) equal status among the' paxticipjants, (2) suppcjrting social climate, (3\intimate 
contact, and (4) superordinate goals. Thus, positive attitude change would not be' 
predicted given the findings from previous studies on intergroup contact, ^ , 



Cpjitact in a ^Non-Confli*);? Situation * , ^ 

As with the studies of contact in aconflictsittiation^thestudics of intercultural contact 
in a^non^onflict situation have used various small groiq> procedures. Basically, two^ 
group approaches, have been u^ed in non^ohflict situations to change attitudes an<t,* 
improve Intercultural relations ampngthe participants. The first apt>roach is similar ta 
one of the approaches used in conflict situations, hai^i^ use of intercultulr^' 
sensitivity groups. The second approach utilizes intercultural small groups generally 
referred to as Intercultural Communication Workshops (ICW^). While,Bpth of these 
approaches can be classified under the general rubric of I^Jman relations (or laboratory) 
training progranjs* there are significant differences between the two types of groups.^^ 
The major differences involve the goals and form of interaction that take place. The go^l 
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of a sensitivity group is personal p^^f^^xn or personal growth which is accomplished 
throM^h gro^p discussion tl^tfocm^^ g^oupand its interaction (i.e., th^^'here and 
now*).' On the other .han^^ Ih^'Wals of ICWs generally involve an awareness of how 
culture influences ^the particiimi^^ attitudes and behavior This goal is met by 
gr9up di^ussiQi) that do^s^nj^ necessarily focus on the group interaction. Rather, the 
discusskm may focus ojn wmi^vt intellectual level and include past experiences (i.e., the 
"there and then"). Thu/I jii|fcrent ot^tcofhes would be expected from the two gn&up 
experiences:' 

The studies of ir^rei^uHural contact in a small group are ^ot conclusive in th^i^upport ^ 
for the; contact hypothesis. One study ofthe effects ofaniritercultural sensitivity gh^ip on 
par^cipants* wprldmindedness was conducted by Hull. The resuhs indicated that the 
Ajnerican stud^ts particip^ing itr the experimental groups showed a significant 
^icrease in worldmindednessand retained the change five weeks later wliile there was no . 
change fo^ tHe control group.^ Hull concluded that "attitudes of American universjty 
students. toward^tudents from other nations can be altered through group ihvolvemeot 
^methojds^tupn those lasting only one weekend. How durable such alterations would be is^ 
uncertaifn jM this point."" However, a ^imilar study of an intercultural small group by 
Moran }^lded no significant differences in worldmindedne^ollowin^ the weekend 
experience.^^ Another study by Gudykunst indicates that participation in an ICW does 
' not affect atti*udesf toward other groups, but it does significantly influence the formation 
of cross-cultural friendships.^^ In addition,the results of this study support the finding 
that the sorroundjng social climate is an important factor in the outcome of jntergultural 
contact. Specifically, the ^cr^ase in the number of cross-cultural friendshipswat was 
found immediately following the ICW was not maintained when the^subjcjcts were re- 
examined six months later. Gtidykunst suggests this may have been d^ue to the removal of 
the accepting social climate of the iCW after its conclusion. 

One additional study h^$ compared'two types o^ntercultural small group experiences 
concerning the Qtiatity of dntercultural relationships and attitudes.^^ The results of 
Kiyuna's sttjbdy indicate that Americanstodentswho participated in thesensitivity groups 
dispLayed more favorable attitude change towatd Asians than did the Americans in the 
idwr Fqrthei* this^ researcher found that there were no chaiiges' as a result of 
participating in either group for the Asian'students.^^ 

Generally, the studies reviewed indfcate that most writers have hypothesized tfiat 
intercultural contact in a small group setting will influence attitudes, however, the data 
docs not fully support this position. Only two of the studies reviewed** found changes in 
attitudes as a result of parti^pating in intercultural small group experiences. Jjonically, 
attitude cliange^ was found only among AmeHcan students who participated in 
intercultural sensitivity groups. This is ironic in that these groups do not have the 
objective of improving intercuhural relations. Although this is one ofthe<ibjeptives of ttie 
ICW, ^o attitude change was found in any of thestgdies reviewed! It is possible that the ' 
Amcriciii participants in the inteJcuhural sensitivity groups had n<?t engaged in any 
previouslntercuhural contact and thus* were susceptible to attitude change- On tbe other 
hand, participants in the ICWs studied and the international sttident^in^iyuna's 
intejrcultural sensitivity group may have engaged in previoifs contact and were not 
susceptible. to further attjtxfde change.*' 
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' SUGGESTIONS, FOR FUTURE RESEARCH ' : ■ 

■ ■ ' ■ - 'h-. 

" ITiei^ is a majorneed for on-going reseai^h on intc^rcultural contact. The reseai^^^ 
co(iducted would ideally have two purposes: (1) to hejp develop a theory of intercultural^ 

'contact in genetaU^^and (2) to determine what typeofintercultural contact can best help 
t</ improve intercultural relatiotis (for example, does naturally Occurring contact^or 
artif^ially credited contact such as that in intercultural workshops have the gi:eatejt 
in)p^ct on intercultural relations). At first these two objectives would appear to be 
separate, but in fact they are highly interrelated. This position is consistent with Lewm 

^when he argued: *lt is important to understand clearly that social research concerns itself 
\Mh two different types of questions, namely the study of general laws and the diagnosis 
or^pecific -problems, *w ^ 

The review of the literature presented above suggests several conceptual and^ 
m^hod^igical issues that need to be considered in future re&qprch, SpecificaUy, thete 
ai^atj<^t three major conceptual issues (i,e,, content areas of research) to be examined 
Fir^hesix qualifications on the effects ofintergroupcoMact presented above should be 

Jminedjn the context of intercultural contact. For example, in developing a theory of 
Tcultural contact it will be important to determine wbether the direction and/ or the 
:nsity of attitudes are influenced by contact. Further, given the widerrangc of attitude 
ects wtiich can be affedted in the intercultural contact situation, it is necessary to 
^de^rmine whether general or specific attitudes'ate changed. If onlyjspecific attitudes are 
chaagpd, do these changes la|er generalise? 




. second conceptual area that needs to be^xamined involves the components 6f the 
fttitudes being influenced by the contact. In future research it would be important to ■ 
^determine if intercultural contact affects the\;i>gnitive, conative or affectiye component 
of attitudes,^ Jn addition, iwhen exami^ning the cognitive component o^ intercultural 
attitudes, future investigators mi|ht profitably attempt to identify the different types of 
intercultiKal stereotypes wj^iich exist and which ^ind of conta'ct^will bring about changes 
ia the different types, - ^ ^ ' ' , / / 

The third area of content that needs to be exam^ed involves the language utilized in 
the conta^^.'^he' majority of studies reviewed involved foreign studeins in the United 
States spea^ungJIoglish. or Americans in other cilltures also generally speaking English; 
The majo^l|^5iion which needs to be addressed would be: what effect does the language 
have on the outcomes of intercultural contact? Is there a difference in th^ outcome tf 
contact takes place in the host language, th& sojourner's language, a third language' or if 
Janguagc is avoided (and nonverbal forms of communication are used)? 

While the three conceptual concerns presented above are important and deserve to be 
addressed in future research, there are several met|iodol6gical issues which also need to 
be considered in future research. The first problem with previous work on intercultural 
contact involves the research designs utilized. In generaU experimental designs have not 
been employed in studying contact between "people from different eulRires,** This has 
resulted in an inability to control for several e^xtraneotis v^rtables which may influence 
the nature of attitude change following^ contact, Ror example, it would appear that 
"previous <U)ntact. the surrounding social climate and exposure to media all may operate 
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35 Intervening variables between contact and attitude change. If these variables are not 
controlled in some manner, it is impossible to deterfifine the e?^ct effect contact has on 
attitude change. 



The, second methodological prot>lem with previous research is the tendency to 
operationahje^contact as an either/ orcondittonandexamine theconditions under which 
contact takes place. Viewing contact in Chis manner ignores the fact that there are ng^ear 
boundaries to when contact begins and ends.^^ Furtheri conceptualizing contact^s an 
either/or condition tends to ignore thestudyofthefengthofcontact. In addition, implicit 
in this view of contact is also a tendency to as^me that the greater the contact (lihder 
favorable conditions), the greater will be the resultant attitude change. This suggests a 
monotanic (te.i linear) relationship between intercultural contact aod attitude change. 
However, it is probably not i^Hstic to assume there is* a dir^t linear relationship 
between these two variables. In reality, the relationship between contact and attitude 
change is proba'bl}? such that initially as, contact tajces place under favorable conditions 
thereis a change in attitudes* however* at some point the rate of change tapers off and 
begins to decelerate. This relationship can^e conceived ofas very similar to the standard 
^ growth curve. Thus, it might be more profitable (from a*theoretical point of view) to 
assuttie this relationshipTas curvilinear. rather than linear. As Leik and Meeker have 
argued: ^If we deal with a short enough time span, especially in mid-range of a growth or 
cyclic types of process. may so truncate the underlying curve that linearity is 
approached. For some purposes that truncation poses tittle threat to the theory being 
developedi but it wpuld be useful to adopt the general postui^ that 'process" implies 
cMnge over tiin^that change cannot lie limitless in any variable of a real system, hence 
the processes^re inherently nonlinear. Even if linear forms arc used* this posture will 
enable recognition of probable"boundary conditions for the theory."^' * * 



The finaL methodological concern involves the ci:oss-sectional (^s opposed to 
longitudinal), nature of previous research on intercultural contact. The majority of 
studies have been correlaj^opalstudieswithda^beingcollectedatonly one or two points 
in time. It would appear4ogicaI to view attitude change as a process that takes place over 
time. In order to adeqifetely understand the process, il is necessary loexatnlnethe^fects , 
of contact using time series designs in'^future research.^ ^ ^ 



If the conceptual and methodological concern^ presented earlier were to be 
incorporated in future research, there should be a resultant improvement in our 
theoretical un^mtanding of the effects of mtercultural CO ntact.Onf of the morevali5able 
. and accessifcrtere^arch settings available to conduct the necessary researcli seeins^to be 
intercultural worHshops and other similar intercultural small groups/These ariihcially 
created groups cou4d serve as a good initial setting to begin the necessary research. 
However* it should be noted that an on-goipg research program cannot stop at 
examining contact in a small group setting. EventuaHy the effects of intercultural contact 
taking plaqe insma)l groups m^ust be compared with that faking place in natural settings. 
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THE SURVIVAL STAGE OF ^ 
INTERCULTURAL CONfMUNICATIOK 

ED\VARD C/STEWART 

f 

A dcgr^ of order can be imposed <y) the anibiguities of latercultural comniunication ^ 
uvi^gampdel of iraveling vt^iththW stages. The firststage. survival. confronOtheiraveter 
with faciors vt^hich d^issatis^. Most tiaining programs tjeal with ibem and ticglect the 
" ' separate factors, the saijsficrs. Upon arriving abroad, the traveler concentrates on the ^ 
£iufacesofdaity fffeandh paFticnUrlyscilsitivelo nonverbal comniunication. Daily life is ' 
perceived in glimpses, concealiitg the vt^eb of everyday entang^ments vt^hich woM be 
revealed tn sustained experience. Nevertheless^ the profoundef levels of cultural differen^^ 
affect the tr^eJer. Conflict between the travekr^s own culture and the host culture leadsto* 
"^culture shock.The experience results in patnful Icarningaboui the tvt^o cultures in cf^nflict. 
^ insights from the literature on culture shock, front Schuiz's treatment of the slranger and 
^ ^ front the social rote of the .consociate. cast some understanding on cultural survival of the 
' traveler ' 

4 

A dramatic shift tnj\merican tmagesof other countries took place during World War 
Ih Before the war, foreign lands w^re generally seen as the "old countries" left behind by 
emigrants ea^ to arrive on Aniencan shores and experience the opportunities ofthe 
New World: Victory in 1945 helped to establish durable Spheres of American interest 
^abroad. In Addition to the many Americans who remained overseas in thearmed forces, a 
steady flol^ of technicians, businessmen and studems-beganto leave the Ujiited States 1a 
tiA/e3nd to work in foreign countries^ supplementing the diplomats^nd missionaries 
had for year^ dotiitnated American interests abroad. The Umte<t States' growing 
economy 'encouraged waves of tourists. ^ " * 



' In thi early sixties, thousands of citizens went abroadfor two years^asmembersof the 
Peace Corps explosion, increasing the number ^nd diversii/of Americans overseas. This 
sudden surge of departing Volunteers created^ strong need for training in language, 
tnternattonal affairs and technical subjects, which in turn stimulated the study of the 
experiences of persons tn unfamiliar cultural settings. Advances in the methodology of 
study and research, the generation of knowledge, 3nd the culttvatipn bf cultural skills 
gave rise to the afea which is now called intercultural communtcajton. 

* The newcomer, searching fbr cultural understanding or looking for a useful tool to 
n^duce culture shock, finds the field confusingand ambiguous. The layman seeks in vain 
for guidelities, since commutiication ^ - , ^ . « 

* . may involve the close at hand arid the directly sensed — a purchase in the 
market, a job tnstVuction, a^ptece of music. Or the subject might be highly 
. abstract, as a scienriftc theory, a^ business venture^ or a government plan. 
Specialists in intercultural communication focus their attention variously 
across this range, and also across varying aspects Of behavidr^orsociaflife. 
Some are concerned with coiUrasting rules fo£ social rekEtions; somefocuson 
^ ^onverbal gestures, or on "culture shock" when one meets the strange and 
different. Some will look at value orientation and "national character" to 
' * ' make a case for contrasting styles of reasoning or logic or for differing 
approaches to' int^hdnge, ^debate, etc, ^All of this comes uncter the 
intercultural communication umbrel)^.) . ^ - ' 
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Specialists in intercutmral communication have 'not tmi^fued order on all the elements 
mentioned 6y Fisher, Perhaps the best explanation of the lack of distinctive m^hodsof ^ 
research, well-established th^pry and clear focus on content is to mdicate that , 
intercultural like communication, is a problem father than a discipline. ^Th^stifnulus fgr 
developing the area .of intercultuVal communication has Q3me from the contemporary, 
nec^d for persons to leave their owt^ country to Live and towock orstudyln another sc^fety 
where the strange culture present^bsta'cles that impede periormance and disrupt 

.adjustment. Definition of the prqbjepi identifies cultii/al fact^ors, Usually differejices<as 
the blocks whicl^ mustb^ overcome or neutralized. Solution^ offered tothcproble^have 
usually been training programs givej;^ in the home country before departure or in the host 

-country imm^<Ka^ely after arrival. , . / , ; . 

Trainers ai>d consii)t^nts in inttrcuttural comntunicatLon haveseldom -worked closely , 
with 'theorists alid researchers, who in ttfe last twenty 'years have>e|un to bu^d up a 
modest body of research and theory, Altfyoligh there aW formal definitions of concepU 
and precise identity ofcotftent in intercultuVal commonication, these do not convey the 
character of the problem! Most of the terms^nd concepts, certainly the critical ones^are 
close.tp experience and emotion, Thky are /concepts which sensitize, conveyinga sense of 
^ reference^and of orieDtation graspedfthroughthe^vocation^f personarexperience.^ The 
j^sef^itizing concepts which make up^ large part of the problem 'area of intercultural 
Vniimhi4<^ into the domains of the humanities and the^rts, and ^ 

often into competition with the objective edges of specialists "who wish to make a 
discipline of the problem. The "state of }hc arf* Suggests that it b pcemature, if not 
misguided, to forc^intercultural conpmunication into the moiftd of a discipline.now. 

This conclusion does not relieve the specialist from finding a model which serves to 
collect the disparate theories, skills and applications into an accessible order The model 

' shoujd, be^ spaijious enough to accommodate' the ntcessar^ insights from psychology, 
anthropology and linguistics/whilealso housing the humanitiesand the arts. Both theory.^ 

. and appCications shoufd r^ide comfortably within trie model Rememberingthat it was 
me rigors exfr^ienced by tracers fhat gave bii*th to the^knowledge, developed the skills 
and spawned the dout>ts of intercuhurat commi^ication> we propose that the traveler ^ 
serve as X\)/iocvs for colltctirtg t}tc ideas* expffj^f nces and theories of intercultural 

- ^rhmuntcation,^ i' - 



TRAVELERS ANOJRAVEKING V 

For the model of the traveler to g^in the po^er to attract the numerous,aspects of 
intercultural communication, it is necessary to impose two conditions^n thehodeLThe 
first of these is the requirement to consider travelin^in successive stages, and thesecQjnd 
&to look aAhe inner experience of the traveler Thefifst stage of traveling will be called 
th^ sufvivatsta^e.^ixhough our usage of survival will accommodate physical factorsof 
food, health, housing* etc.^^wedonot proposeio raise specters of theAinknowi; dangers of 
th^ road and seas which in antiquity discouraged all but^^e hardiest from traveling, U 
was ot^ly in the latenineteenthc^^ntury that travel lost its direct threat to the safety and the 
life of tjfavelers in the\vestern world. Modern means of travel inns, hotels and traveling 
services with tourist comforts, bring all areasx>f the world within reach of evei^hose who ^ 
choose to travel while avoiding physical adventures, AUhojigh physical thfeats ^re 
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teAuced to the random toll of accidents anS^fforcun^ still the idea of adventure in travel^ 
persists. Survival no longer refers to the body and to tife; instead'it refers to the inner 
experience of adventure ofa symbolic nature* to the ability.to perform and (b derive a 
Satisfaaion from life and work in anptber society, 

Toexplorethe inner experience ofthetra^elerduringthesUrvivalstage of traveling, we 
will rely on the observations of writers for the survival stage, primarily those of Paul 
Thq^ux,'* We will explore the phenoYnenon of intermittent perce|ltiffnh(Jiich an obj^^^ 
is>iewed very briefly followed by a sec^hd object^ a third^ an^ so on. The briefness of 
. exposure; a^id the quick succession of images. resuUs in percep*tion tfhrough glimpses, a 
^pjtocess which has beenexploitedinfilmsandinadvertisementsonteievision. We suggest 
that the Experiences of the traveler ^ay parallel those of j^erception through glimpses. 

Another aspect of the inner experience has a social reference. The human contacts 
made]bV the traveler are of a^^^rttcular son. lacking both a past and a future. The meeting 
is brief, anji the-traveler continues on his journey without devc^loping an enduring 
purpose in hisrelationships, intervening only briefly in daily routines. Survival iy he only 
st^ethat we will examine, bur before turning to it. a^fewcomn^nB about the n^T^t two 
stages are in order, ' / ' - 

During the second^tage gf tTaveting,4he inner experiencespfthe traveler become Aiore 
important. He adapts to the new cultare. and copes with chki^g^s in himself brought 
about by the new situation. Thus this stage is called //iim w/y/rj/rompflrijom. a period in 
which the traveler esta1>lishes professional and sofial connections and learns to hve^nd 
yfork witj> cultural differences. His emoti^ons consistently engage the relationship' 
between his own culture and that ofthe society in wl]ich he finds himself. He is concerned 
with an inner experience most easily evoked by theartist. having to do with psychological ^ 
competence rat^her^han vvith work performance. * 

Only a few travelers ^each the third stage oi cross-cultural contrasts, which reveals a 
depth of understanding penetrating ta the nerves of a society. Culture and cultural ' 
differences .become' tools *of an analysis which goes beyond the culture-specific, 
transcends comptt^nce in the ci/liure. and search^^u^or universal knowledge of human'' 
behavior ia w]iiehi:ulture is but on& meaiis'of understanding.^ f . 



TRAINING FOR DEPARTURE^ ' , ^ 

Ifyft look at the^ rospeai^ve traveler some momhs before his departure, we find th'^at 
his primary concerns ve tho(e of geography, culture, and the society at laFge.^These , 
tl)pughts during the passage of time lead to more k^enl^eU threats to health, personal 
hardships and spcial complexities. The list^ofnl{tprehenston is long and differs from 
person to person, and destination to destination. It is composed of the concrete factors 
Vhich affect idnd may endanger' personal well-being — the sources of misery for the 
.traveler wiien neglected, Tkey are negative* highlighting events that should not happen 
and conditions that should be avoided, InrrarfiingtXhey may be approached as^do'sand 
don'tsi' * • * . , - 
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r ' ' ' ^ ^ ' , - 

Psychologist^ have called th^til dissati^ers^; their resolution means that 

dtssartsfactionforche individual declines, but satisfaction does not rise. Dissatisfiersmd 
safisfters refer to diffeitnt sets of conditions. Jhe smispers may be considered ?is positive 
factors 0^ working conditiQns and life-st^Je which are meaningful'to the individual* 0^ 
these two motives^ the dissmisflers are the more readily defined and Easily resolved. 

This concept leads to another significant observation. Motivational dissatisfiers lose 
potency with thfte and distance: one forgets the panicular aggravations of noise or heat. 
The reverse also holds: as time shonens and distaf\ce, shrinks, the dissatisfiers grow 
salient and increase in potency. Thus our prospective traveler afsix months is concerned 
with the, culture and society of the country to which he is going, but at the time'of 
depanure. his mind is pi^odcupied, with the dissatisfiers. Because most preparation for 
another society takes place just prior todepanure^ panicipants arrive for training with a 
flurry of survival questions: the dissatisfiers. Prai^icaf application becomes survival 
training, since panicipants are not likely to accept anything eUe as valid. The prominence 
gfven in* training to the objectives of^ immediately coping and surviving in difTerent 
cultures helps to explain the diversity of views in intercultural communication. These 
j;>ractical activities are in turn reinforced Jby the emphasis on dissatisfiers. ^ 

Anadditional^influence on the pragmatic pajltemofintercultural communication may 
be traced back \o the fact that our problem* area has developed primarily in American'' 
culture. lA review of t\ie basic hooks in tKe area, or a perusal of publications such as 
Jmercuhurai Communicaior Resources^] demonstrated that it is in the United States 
where most of the activity has taken place. Even non-American publications 'give 
pcomu^ce 'to the American effoil.^ The result has^ been that intercultural 
comitmmcation bears imprints of American culture. For example, theT^merican cultural 
patterfi ofs^ransforming issues or purpose's into problems has become a specific and. 
signif^ant ropt for cultural survival This means that,attacking% problem implies'the^ 
discoT^ery of n5&g^tive factors^ obstacles and barriers^ Th^pri>blem pattern displayecl in 
our (iase, that is,\the preparation of the traveler, identifies the dissatisfiers of the 
intercultural experiehce, which are attacked at their peak: the training event just prior to 
, depanure or just after Wfiv^l. This pattern also means the neglect ofthesaiisfjers, which 
often comes through to tlie;|)anicipantsas theory winging it? way through empty space, 
Con^btned, these reasons ckn offer insight into the practical and applied aspects of 
inteircultural communication lirh^e cultural sup'ival stage. ^ 

i,y •■' \ ■ I 

ARRIVAL AND SURVIVAL K 

Up^on arrival in a/o^eign country, the traveler, haidhjg.been trained m survival skills, is 
presumably prepared to tope with the immediate probler^s of hpusing, healthy food, 
travel an3 security. He concentrates on the surfaces of daily lifi^—.the close at hand and 
the directly sensed — customs, habits and the organiiatioii ^f information which 
<Jetermine his survival in his first days in the strange land. During this first stage^the 
trailer, neglects other aspects of the culture ui^^il his basic neeUs have^been satisfied an^ 
the conditions of dissatisfaction have been reduled.. ^ ^ " 

\ ■ 
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SURVIVAL STAGE 
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This tnUifl Stage of adjustment may last from days to weeks; it ism preparation for this 
period that survival training is given. The impart of t^itsti:$ininglessef)sasdaily routing 
are laid down and life becomes familiar/Bencath the hard surfaces of survival issues, the 
traveler has from the beginning confronted the deeper levels of cultural differences, 
which are typically perceived in nonverbal communication such as the traveler's use of 
time (promptness or lateness for an appointment) or of' space tproxSmity in 
Conversation), tone of voice, factalexpressions. posture and body movement. Nonverbal 
communication is based on the use of a word and the environment in which i| ij^used. 
Nonverbal communication codes differ from culture to culture, thus distracting oit- 
distressing the traveler who fails to understand them, * r 



When"The nonverbal aspect becomesthe{>a$is of the spoken message, it gives depth to 
^he experience and ofteYi highlights al^stract qualities of culture. These deeper insights are 
*^~^lustvc, since nonverbal messages are ambiguous: the smile can corivey delight, conceal 
embarrassment or mask rage. Its cultural significance and persl^nal impact require 
extensive analysis and keen perceptign to qiake the original observation ^nd to note rts 
comext. Traveling provides the conditions for surface perceptions and the simultaneous 
search for cultural meaning, but it is a rare traveler who^has the'skill to combine both 
kindrof impressions, 

^ The universal appeal of a visit to another place is that life and the country are perceived 
in broad strokes; just a» in the photograph 'surfaces stand out. The knots.of daily life 
the acts of existence — are frequently represented, as in the photograph, "by small and 
seemingly inconsequential details torn out of context. The traveler, seldom penetrating 
the surface, loses a scale of values. He is a capricious judge ofsocieties and cultures, Xik^^ 
the photographer, who discards a picture because a stray shadow on a face suggests toss 
or who selects another to preserve the graceful curve ofa neck, the tra^Wrpft^n develops 
strong likes and (lislikes which elaborate inconsequential personal fe^ures, , 

* " \ ' ^ . 

Why isfit so difficult^o combine the surface perception with valid 1||nean]ng?'0ner 
possible answer hinges on the sociai perceptions oTthe traveler, AMithoUtcuvui^l roots in 
the society, perceiving m glimpses, the traveler loses a sense of historical conuhuity in the 
people he meets. He can identify neither with predecessors hor with successors, the 
traveler is adrift in the social structure^ lacking human links to the past and to|the future. 
For travelers possessing a strong sense of linealidentit^,the hum^ vo]<tfieaied in^ime 
can produce a poignant experience, ^ « 

The traveler meets contemporaries in his journey, tbose ^ho sh^ire a-cof^jminity of 
time.^ The essence 'of the traveling experience is that the^raveler and conteihfl^aries^ 
become consociates: , , individuals who actually meet, persons who encountci^ne 
' another^somewhere in the course of daily life. They thus share, however brtefly^r 
superficially, not only 4 community of time but also of space,'^ 



n 
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' The Analysis of'cOntemporaries is appropriate but from the perspective of the traveler, 
the quotidian encounters would seeti^o introduce a qualitative difference. Sharing of 

*spaQe is fleeting ani^convcys different meanings to the consociates. It ts not the same 
thing as meetinga const>ciate^n one's own society pursuing the daily rhythms of lifer For 

Uhe traveler, the cojisocfete abroad is likely to be an image, a symbol who lacks the 
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fij^Ubodted proportions ot an intimate and daily associate,, one who both shares and ' 
define^ a community of space, and wtth.yhom there is an enduring purpose. / 

Travel is a lure which qui^ens perception and attracts the mind. Some leap at tiw 
c6i|nce to travel — to watc^the 'moving pa^de of contrasts and differences which 
stimulate the imagination^ancf guide the mind to act like a camera, \o collect image^^of 
stone walls, vendoi^ chanting in the evening, the smells of theearthfand black on e>rery' 
head- The mind stores these discrete images in the saitie way that a photographer 
corrip^ses a slide show of his trip! Train travel amm^^^jny imagination and mually 
gavel me the solitude to order and write my tb^gbfsfft^avell&d easily, in two directions, 
aionjg the level rails while Asia flashed chaffgeTai my window, and at the interior/imofa 
privateworld of memory and language, I cannot imaginea luckier combination,"**' For 
Theroux, the changing images of travel evoke subjective feelings and impressions; he is 
able to journey into his private ^orld x>f mempr> andlangliage. Some gifted^ravelersare 
able to combine tti,e subjective and objective joumeys into one view J^ost people, 
however, cannot quickly synthesize the two, and so lose the insight wl>jch the private 
world: of "mertiorj^ and language" brings to t{ie "changes at the windyow," The critical 
aspec^ of traveling is perceiving daily hfe in glinipses, concealing tt^ web of everyday 
entangteifients which would be revealed in sustained and prolonged experience, 

ForttiG^r^velen retrospection endows perceptianswitbamoni^mentalquality,Suchis 
the expeu^ncfej^of i^rson walking down a hall, glancing briepy into each room before 
moving on and seeing blank walls. The people he remembers seeing in the rooms loom 

>larger than life -=^they seem to swell to memoria;! dimensions as^they change front 
glimpses to merilories, Thero\ix, on the train out of London, captures the effect iaafe\v 
words: ^The sky\was cold. Schoolboys in dark'blue blaiers, carrying cricket bats and 

_ schoolbags, their!socks falling down, were smirking on the platforiti at Tonbridge. We 
raced by them, taking their smirks away,"" 

Theroux also comn^nts on theuEUfLire of vision and what train travel a<|is that i$ 
missing In air or sea t^avelf^And the notion of travel as^a continuous vision* a grand 
tour's yiccession of memorable images across a curved^ earth — with none of the 
^distorting ep[iptiness of air or sea " is possibleonlyon a train,"'^ ^ ^ 

^ ' ^ i ^ 

Sometimes what is perceJved in a glimpse suffices for the astute observer who knows" 
how if^oiion and brevity guide the itpagination to form the memorial image of the 
experi^ce: "At a well near the halt oHndian Fort a Burmese girl was cpfnbing her hair. 
She was bent forward, all her hair down -r l^ng it nearly touched the ground — and 
she w^s drawing her comb through it and Shaking it out,it was such a beautiful sight on 
this sunnly morning — thatxasc^de of black hair, swaying under the comb, and the 
posture o^ the girl, her feet planted apart, her arms cares^ng her lovelylnane. Then she 
tossed it dnd looked up to see the train go past,"'^ movement of traveMn a 

momentary perception, as of the Burmese girl. The rapidity of the perception chai^gesthe 
image; It !takes something away and then it adds something t^ ifiake the image mpre . 

inous than life. Part of tlie^ memorial qualit> is born in the mind*s eye of the 
pereeiver, iiMhe realm of inner experience governed by the artist. 

For the [traveler, it is the surfaces of life which matter Pjjrsuing Theroux on trains 
through Asia* the statement rings doubly true. He has much to sayabout catching trains. 
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about adapting to them, and about food^and drink* His needs and necessiti^sare on the 
surface. These are the i^si^s which establish the security of the traveler and can 
appropriately be called his survival needs: t^ie ability to cope with them is his survi\^l/ 
skUts^ " ^ h 

Although Theroux concentrated primarily on the first level — survival — his insigWf;s 
cut <J«per. He compares ^an Indian village with the ti^iin siarion: . * ^ ^Js 

Tnt railway dwellers possess the station, but only the newarrtval notices this. 
He feels something is wrong because he has not learned the Indian habi/of 
ignoring the obvious, making a detour to preserve his calm. The newcomer 
cannot believe he has been plunged into such intimacy so soon. tn. aj|^'{>ther 
country thb would all be hidden from him. and not even a trip to^ village 
would reveal with this clarity the pattern of life. The village in rural India tells 
the visitor very little ^except that he is re<)uired to keep hisdistancicand limit 
A his experience of the place to ^ea or ^ meal in a stuffy parlor. Jj^e life of the 
village* us interior, is denied to him. ^/ 

But the station village is all interior, and the shock of t^i^exposure made 
' me hurry away, fdidn't feel I had any right to watch people bathing undera 
low/aiK;et — naked among the incoming tide of office porkers; men sleeping 
^ late on thetr charpoys or tucking up their turbans; women with nose rings and - 
cracked yellow feet cooking stGws of begged vegetables over smoky fires, 
suckling infants, folding bedrolls; children pissing on their toesjittle girls, in 
oversized frocks.falling from their shoiiJders^ fetching wat^r iinincans from* 
ahe third-class toilet; and. near a newspaper vendor, a man lying on his back^ 
holding a baby up to admire and tickling it-*^ ^ 

^ ^ ^The scene isadocumentary of Indiail^ie public train station reveals the intimate life of 
^ JiSc village and shocks the traveler. The clashing fusion of the exterior and interior views 

j^ijggests<Ja memorial experience for Theroux. the objective scene combining with his 
inner experience. He^flees from its intimacy. At one poinu Theroux reaches an abstract 
conclusion, coming from a perception more clearly rooted in himself than his reactions to 
the^train station. He observes: ""Galle w^sa beadttfulplace. Garlanded with red hibiscus 
and smelling of the palm-scented ocean, possessing cool Dutch intexiors^nd ringed by 
forests ofebamboo. The sunset's luminous curtains patterned thesky in rufous gold for an 
hour and a halfevcry evening, and all night the waves cr^^shed onthe ramparts of the fort. 
But the famished facescfrthesleepwalkers and the deprivation in that idyllic port made its 

^ * beauty almost unbearable.''^* * \ * , 

The gifted traveler's observations, aiid his references to aesthetics, accomplish a 
practi<^l purpose. pn>vidinga concrete^nalogy for experiences which travelers typically 
overlook. The usua^ ti'aveler ''senses' cultural experiences which are derived from 
concrete images^ similar to THeroux's observations. For example^ Peace Corps trainers 
, frequently mentioned that volunteers, training in Ptiertd Rico while living Wfth local 
families, were compelled Ho make uiiusual observations about age^ In Puerto Rico, 
greater deference rs paid the elderly than in the continental United States. The volunteers^ 
were required not only 16 perceive age. but to develop the means nrdet^mine relative 
'position within the social hierarchy, for this also affected "proper behavioVT^e forced 
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^tttcntion to this quality resulted tn the volunteers* developing a keener awareness of 
them£6lves, and turning inside to examine their owrj^ perspectives. The intercultural 
perception had the effect of highlighting and enlarging corned imensio^ns of identity and 
action for both the volunteer and the Pueno Rican. ifie process taking place wasseldom 
recognized by the trainees, it was not conpeptualized by the trainers, and therefore, the 
insights gained did not appear as part of the train ingbprogram. 

The raw grip of the glimpse poses a contradiction between perception and the 
' inferences the travelef makes about the consociates he meets in traveling. When relying 
on the glimpse, perceivingasthrougha camera, the traveler reaches capricious judgments 
about other peoples and socjj^ies. The cross-cultural experience is bigger than life, sin&e 
it evokes the traveler's own past experience as we sa\y with the Peace Corps volunteers in 
Puerto Rico. The traveler, however, usually is inoapable of combining the meaningful 
cultural observation with the glint of perception gained iir the glimpse. Nevertheless, the 
traveler through nonverbal communication and other ways quickly conies to grips with 
significant aspects of other societies. These experiences sensitize the traveler in the sense 
that they eVoke attitudes and valued relevant to the traveler's own culture. The stage is set 
for the contrition which has been called cultural shock: conflict between, two cultures 
carried out at disparate levels, the prof()und level of t^e traveler st)wn culture but at the 
surface level of the strange culture, as perceived by the glimpse. * 

The gifted traveler shares' with the poet the imagination to integrate his perceptions 
with his own experiences and incorporate into'^iis behavior the ^igher order quality of 
1>iggerMhan-life.'' When perceiving surfaces, the imagination simultaneously no^es the 
form undemeatft. The perceptual conclusion can be phrased with respect to the social 
forms of the inn^r experiences The gifted traveler, like the artist, seems to combine in one 
social form the features of contemporaries and consqciates which most people clearly 
separate. The imaginative fusion appears bigger-than-life. 
i -J. 

Travel provides the ideal conditions for cultivating the perceptive fusing of perceptual 
surfaces and cultural meaning. The traveler isi^onsisrentty^fated with the unexpected, the 
unusual — but travel itself does not automatically give the traveler intercultural insight. 
*Wht^ the imagination fails, the traveler experiences culture shock. 

WHEN SURvlvAL SKILLS RUN DOWN: CULTURE SHOCK. 

Although a traveler ma^^be promptM to react to the surfatfes of daily living, hecannot 
avoid experiences which penetrate to the deeper layers of the culture. We hav^ suggested 
these levels by highlighting the images and perceptions to which the traveler is naturally 
exposed. Although he might not be aware of this fleeting flow of experience — his 
subjective journey — it^s reality influences his outlook. What are the social psychological 
aspects of daily interaction which separate the traveler and his new consociate^ Three 
general factors contribute to the continuing strangeness of Ihc traveler: perspective, 
features of knowledf^e and social references. A brief outline of the three ideas closely 
follows tbe masteHy essay. The S t ranger. "'^^^ ^ ^ 

For our purposes, perspective refers to the traveler's perception of the host culture 

V 
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from the outside^ while his consociates naturally "sense" it from the inside, Theobvious 
difference in perspective contains important distinctions seldom considered. The 
outsider's perspective penetrates the society objectively and discovers in the cultural 
pattern a field of adventure^ not a stiblter. and a problematic situation ratlfter than an 
instrument for disentangling problematic situationsJ^ Perspective of the culti^l pattern* 
from the inside organizes ihformation intuitively, sensing rather than analyzing what[ 
ser\'es behaving and living in tfie society. The individual exists as the center of learning 
and of coiiscfcusness implicitly evalpHting information and slwtteaccording^o degrees of 
^ relevanoe forilaily life. The traveler as a stranger does not enter the inner circle of the 
society* he retains objectivity and at the same time hts^^k^alty' remains doubtful'^ 
Circumstances exist under which these conclusions fail^ but, generally tl^ perspective 
from outsjde^nd inside, sometimes called ett^^nd emu\ leads to our second factor, the. 
features of knowledgc^ssoctated with each perspective, 

^ The traveler's task in learning the newculturemaybecogipafejJ with learningaforeign 
^ language. To some degree, the learner approaches tJie new language with' an outside 
pers|}^ive, and masters formal aspects of the language whether these^re structural 
comporfeq li or V£ ij)al habits evoked by conventional situations. In contrast a child 
learning his own native longue, from the inside so t^^speak* has little nee<f for formal 
knowledge of the language according to either structure of the language or speech events. 
The language is acquired as a living tool of communication relevant to the leamer^s 
actif^ns. The learner acquires his cultural pattern in a similar martner with the end result 
that knowledge isorganized^n terms of relevance to actions,Thc insider's "knowledge of 
acquaintance" of his own culture^ontrasts with the "knowledge a^ut" acquired by the 
outsidjer, our traveler and strangerj* 

The inside knowledge of acquaintance typically orgs^nifzes action in steps serving as 
means to overc^e obsUcles and further purposes. Relevance is the criterionfused to 
judge the significance of inforniation, giving riseio fhe concept of graduated knowledge, 
which suggests that the world is stratified in differentiators of relevance, each requiring a 
.different degree of knowledge,^ Tfie contextual quality of knowledge of acquaintance, 
. generated il^articular action situations of daily life, results in a system of folk wiidb'hi 
which is incoherent, inconsistent and only partially clear,^'>Jeverthel^ss, insiders of the 
cultupe accept thejr folk wisdom as 

. , . trustworthy recipes (ov interpreting the social world and for handling 
things and men in order to obtain the best results in every situation ^ith a 
minimum of effort by^voidingundesirableconsrquence£,TherecipeworkSt 
on the one hand, as a piecept for actions and thus serves as aVheme of 
ex'pression: whoever wants to obtain a certain result has to proceed as 
indicated b^' the recipe provided for this purpose. On the other hand, the 
Recipe serves as a scheme of interpretatioiv ^^hoev^ proceeds as indicated ^y 
a specific recipe is supposed to iiUend the correlated result,^^ 



The objectivity of the traveler quickly spots the contradictions of the cultural pattern 
but only infrequently penetrates layers of graduated knowledge to reach the assumptions 
of the cjultural patterns. In his own s6ci^t)iv^the traveler employs his own cultural 
interpretive scheme, and one of its elements consists in preserving apgropr'iate social 
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references, the third social psychological difference separating the traveler and his new 
consociates. The schone found itn^l^is own culturg^pd^ interpreting the new consociatcs 
originates in the attitude of a disinterested ^^^rver.. Beliefs and attitudes about 
contemporaries are fleshed out as vivjd experiences witlHJienew consociates. Before long 
the traveler discovers thathis own reference group has provided htm with an inadequate 
scheme for interpreting the vivid travel experiences. Although his own behavior 
subscribes to historical leads,.the traveler interprets t^e consociates' ^tions ruthlessly in 
the present. Furthermore, acts of consociates are often misplaced as qualities of the 
group instead of particular features oTindiViduais. The traveler's own folk assumptions 
and his scheme for interpreting the behavior of others in the new groups often fail for 
systematic reason;. ^ the teady-made picture of the foreign group subsisting within the 
stranger^ home-group proves its inadequacy for the approaching stranger. for the mere 
reason that it has not been formed with the aim of provoking a response or a reaction 
Jfrom the members of the foreign group , . . , Consequenlly, the schejne of interpretation 
l|!^ers to members of the foreign group merely as objects of this interpretation, but not 
b^ond it, as addresses of possible acts emanating from the outcome of the interpretive 
procedure and not as subjects of anticipated reactions towards those acts.*^ 



In short, the traveler isprepared with a scheme for classification and not one to guide 
interaction. Both the traveler with his own folk wisdom, and the new consociates, with 
theirs, are governed by^ anonymous and typical patterns o^ thought which insure success 
and hence are judged as rekvant.^* Whereas folk wisdom provides recipes for 
performance, knowledge of otherrtends to address questions of competence rather tl^n 
actiiftis. Thus the trav'elnr may kn<Jw about others, but he usually lacks the inside 
acquaintance with their ways to be able to interact with the new consociates for sustained 
purposes. ^ \ . ^ ^ 

y 

^ A strange culture places many demands on the traveler — each act requires a decision^ 
each day b^omes partly threatening and partly frustrating* Eventually, th^se take their 
toll: the mounting pressures of fatigue, strangeness, overtaxed health And endurance 
frequently lead to an uneasy state. Thetoux, traveling through Malaysia, reports: 

\ sat and wrote; I readand'^wenttosleep; I drank; an^ often 1 would look up , 
^ ^and be incapable of remembering where I was, the concentration of writingor 
reading bringingon a trancelike state. Extensive traveling induces a feelingof 
, encapsulation; and travel, so'broadeningat first, contracts ttreinthdrlt had 
happened briefly oisotfier trains, but on this one — it might have been 
prolonged by the sameness of tffej^dscape 6t the steady beat^ng'of the rain 
— it lasted an entire day^ 1 couldn't recall what day it was; 1 had forgotten the 
^ \ country. Bein^on the-train had suspended time; the heat and dampness had 
slowed my memcnry. What ^y was it any way?^* . 

Theroux's description resembles the symptoms* which some, travelers' have called* 
culture shock, first described in the 1950's by Kalvero dberg, an anthro^logist with the 
Agencyfor International Development^ He described a condition '"brought on ^y anxiety 
ttiat results fromlosing all, our faniillar signs and syiAbols of social intercourse/ Oberg 
called it 'culture shock/ originating the view that it is an affliction. The sufferer rjejects 
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*tlhc uncomfortable environment and cnibraces the home environmeijlf^vhich is 
'irrationally. glorified/ evoking an intense longing.^ ' ' ^ 

The specific sympto^ms vary, but they are usually associated withnhreats* to the 
physical, psychological or social welfare of the sufferer; they are dissatisfiers. . 

This could be in re]ation,to the drinking watcx, fo<^d', dishes and bedding; 
. fear of physical contact with attendants or servants; a feeluig of helplessness 
and a desire fdrHependence on long-term residents of on^SLOiimJiiationatity; 
irritation of delays and other minor f^strati^s, out of proportion to their - ^ 
causes; delay and outright refiisal to learn the language of the host country;- 
excessivc fear of being cheated, robbed or injured; great coneerji over minor 
^ains and eruptions of the skin; and finally, that^eirible longingto visit one's ^ 
relatives, and in general, to talk to people who really 'make sense.'^* 

When in culture shock, the Sufferer becomes suspicjous of liost cc^ntry nationals and 
provides the conditions to justify his'feafs; this soon prddyces a ''chain feactioft' which 
-consistentlya^ds fuel .to the fire and may ultimately inflame out of conttol. Oberg advises 
that the way to overcome it is to get to know the people of th^host country. Headdsthat 
'this does not mean discttrding one^s own cultural identity in f^Vor of that of.ttte^ost 
country. • \ _ \ , ^ 

. ■ i 1 

The view of culture shock as an afflictton approximates Foster's opinion; he calls it 'a' 
'mental illness^ and as true of much mental illness, the viaiiitusually doe3 not know he is 
aftlicfed."^^ Adler recognizes the phenomenon but hesitates to call it^^hock^; he prefers 
to see it as a learning experience in the transition from Quttural survival to intercultural 
comparisons. He writes: 'The first stage begins with^the excitment and euphoria of 

foreign travel. The individual is captivatedby sights and sounds and sees thejnsjy.cuUur^L 

surroundings through the eyes of a tourist, involvement in local tradition^roblems and 
events is minimal andthevictim^s knowledge ofthe area is supeFficiaf and textbook. He is^ y 
more excited J)y the discovery of cultural similarities than by diiferences andis primarily 
concerned with securing his material well-being for the immediate future."^* 

■ ■ ■ . . '■ \ ■ „ • 

The reference to travel and to cultural similarities places Adler's views in the same orbit 
as our analysis.^ The second stage of culture shock- which he identifies continues the' 
parallel. Personal, social and cultural differences intrude^into the individual's image of 
self'^curity, assuming increasing influence in comparison to the^reCeding interests in 
. cultural similarities,^^ The miseries of culture shock are put behind, and recovery starts, 
when the individual learns about local tradition 'and customs. The process speeds up 
when the individual makes friends, when contemporariesbecomeconsoci^tes and strong 
links are established between the tra^A&ler and the people. Then there are some travelers 
who nevef> experience culture shock, interacting w|th the people from.tHe beginning. 

Oberg's definition of culture shock has probably given the condition a greater objective 
status than it deserves. When cultureshock occurs, we can identify several states. There is 
an initial period of discovery, the fiush of excitement of being in a newsociety.^Thisis 
• the positive — the 'feelings* — aspect of the survival stage. For some, this excitement is a 
^^reatf and quickly drowns t^e individual in a state of shock. For others, the initial 
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excitement may slowly yicldto increasing frustration anl de()ressjon: the culture shock 
stage. The first six weeks are usually the criticat^ period,,^ although' it may var^ . 
trcAiendQUfly, Afterwards the individual enters what might be called the period^ of* 
intercultural comparisons, which** Sill has called selfialig/tmettt. This takes place within 
four X0 eight months,^* The development process and particularly the transiti9n fcom^ 
stage one (survival) to stage two (intercultural) is' highly in portant Culture shock should 
be considered as a learning experience rather than an af liction, though tltisknowlei^ 
<fe>es little to reduce its pain. AdJerpbints out that; *the culture shock process, ho we ver/Be^ 
fundamental in that the individual must somehow confrc nt the social-psychological and 
philosophical dtscrep^cies he finds inpb new sunroi^din^ as compared to his^owri^ ' 
cultural props, self-image and understanding. The cross-cultural learriing experience is in^ 
large part a function of the psycho-social impact, on realizing how behavior^ values; 
. attitudes and outlo6k are based on cultural dispositions.''^^ \. . . ^ 

Culture shocK isolate the experience of the tiavelet; tie 4rama is often enai^l on iid 
surface, in -terms of survival skills, while the reaTproxagonistS — The'values, belief^ 
systems, moral judgments and systems of logic wi|h whict i the suf fere r nfust cpme to grips' , 
— lie beneath the surface. Because of this, the sufXerer is typically unaware of bis own 
^condition. The learning aspect of culture shock mvglves a sorl of.splf^xamination,^^ 
marked by periods of frustration and depression, and by saUies^to tholiigher plateaus of ^ 
emotions. The individual is directed not ^nly toward self-examination, but ^^Isq toward 
an analysis of his relationships with others, a path of psychological and phil'd^phlcal 
search. . - ' * ' ^ 

Emer^nce from culture shock* is accompanied b^ an increase in humor; this ^ 
^interesting comment is frequently made. The emergence requires experimentation, role- 
playing and getting to know host country nationals anjd their cul^re. Three^ kinds of 
learning emerge from the resolution of culture shock: kiJowledge of the other culture, 
knowledge of the individual's own culture, and knowledge of self, ttRjearner, Perhaps 
*ltnowlc;dge'' is not so appropriate a' term as "awareness," meaning mbi^e than just a , 
perceptual quality; it includes disposition. It is consciousness. The individilal learns io*, 
legitimize cultural differences, primarily those betweeniiis culture and tKoseof the other 
cylturc^ The grjeatest shock in culture shock may not be in the Cnc<$tjnter with a foreign 
culture* but ^ with the confrontation of one*s own culture and the w^ys in wMch the 
individual is culture-bound/^' - . - 



It is true tl^at all indivi^luais are locked into their cuUi(res,^hd5ealed 
stamp, but Adlers interesting conclusion may b^^ore valid Tqr Am< 
members of cultures who readily accept the yifluence of tl\e|t^ io^irci 
personal ^havior B4t,cause Americans tend t(/tone down this connei 
frigliteoed ^hen they 'grasp the imprint of thnr^own cultuiv during cull 
have to acknowledge tlu£t they are creatures oPRulture. 



it that culture's 
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The important implication of culture shock, whictK(Mjr discussions ^nd examples 
arSply illustrate, is that the survival skills do not suffice. Culfaffeg h^cj ^capbeinter^reted 
as^the eiffort of tAe traveler to force the decline of dissatisfiers,yrhicn%a%6^ 
Qiean that survival skills have failed, llie traveler struggles to attaii/ thcSafl^fie rS i to . 
order his life and to work productively. He uses activities of nonverbal images and other 
experiences to pursue a subjective journey into the nervous ^stem^^ the culture to find 
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Jts o^mzing principles. The surfaces of customs/^rganization of knowledge and of 
information^' no longer suflice. ' ^ ^ 

Wecan take this episodeofcultureshockasaconvenient transition from theflrsftothe . 
second stage. Some people Crystallize thexulture shock and return to their own countries 
dissatisfied, suspicious and unhappy with' the sojourn abroad; on the other hand^ they 
may enduK abroad for-months or years. Others pass through culture shock with alight 
trenTor, and unobtrusively eitfer the 'second stage^ calFed jntercultural comparisons. 

* I - ' 

* • / 

summary" 

/ ^ ■ - 

Specialists treat interoiltural communication as a problem, explaining the diversity of 
application and theory which Ras characterized it from the beginning. The crux o^the 
subject refers to the cultural obstacles met by an individual in working and living in ^ 
anotheMociety. Specialists typically offer training as the solution to the prpblem. 
Definition of interculturat eommunication as a problem does not disguise^ the nei^ to 
impose some order on the subject^ at least to make it accessible to theoutsider The model 
of a traveler serves to synthesize practicejand theory. 



The traveler!s perspective requires two conditions to attain the objectives of synthesis* 
First, trav^ occurs in three stages ot«urvival, comparisons and contrasts. The second 
condition con^ts of the treatment of the inner experience of the traveler^ a task often 
better done by the artist than by the social scientist. 

^. > - , ■ * .. * 

Most specialists in interculturat communication conduct trailing for survival, which 
yields to an analysis of training objectives attained to diminish dissatisfier^ in ^ strange 
culture: factors of nonverbal communication, welfare, convenience and physical 
atnenities. 

The ttuveler's perspective of working and living in a atrange culture reveals two fact<^s 
for analysis: intermittent and surface perception, and 'shallow relationships with 
consociates* The traveler's roIe>freqtiefU{y precipitates a conflict between the traveler's 
own culture and the strange culture. This dandition, ctdture shock, makes tip part of the 
process oflMiming to perform in and adjiist t^ the stratige culture* Resolution of culture , 
shock signal the end of the survival stage and the beginnij^ of the next stage* 

, The model of the traveler suggests that problematic'subjects such as tntercultural 
communication benefit.- from a chronological ^development* . The perspective 
accommodates .theoretical issues and^practical matters, sueh as the timing of training 
programs. Part of th^ exposhlpn lU^es the writings of a novelist, indicating that the , 
jntercultural problem spreads over the arts as well as the social sciences. 
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INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTIONS IN A SIMULATION GAM^ 
OF iNTEHCULTURAt CONTACT ^ 



MARIft^KENNY 6ADAM1 



The $\u<Jy of mutual intcfpersonal perceptions of persons m two interB^ing cuUure^ was 
« undertaken in a laboratory setting using the simulation game BaF<t BaFa\ After Initial 
assignment at random to either the Alpha or the ^cta ciilture, piartici|>ants $^enl about 
^hreehoui;^ playing ihe simulation and complctin^^ "FTeaaionsQucsiionnaire" prior loa 
debriefing. Thft questionnaire measured InterpcrsoiS^H^erceptions through ^ semantic 
differential items;, 10 relating to^one's own culture^d 10 to the other culture. Factor 
analysis indicated t5e presence of three independent factors. Seven items comprised an ^ 
Aclfiity C<mt/<ts{ factor describing both cultures in itrms of contrastingjfcnergy patterns. 
Bour iiems retated to Fosft^e Seif-Desc/iption, refernng to one*$ own cutture 
exclusively and'k>o$Uively. EouriL^s reflecting an unfavorable view of thither ci^lture 
were qalled the l^egative Qtner* Dercr^Uon/ Multivariate analysis of variance 
. (kmonstrated that the three factors served to distinguish between members of Alpha and 
Beta cultures. The findings were seen as demonstrating the importance of distinguishing ^ 
descriptive from evaluative perceptions categories, a'nd.of funher differentiating positive 
and negative evaluations as components of ethnocentrisnr. 

Among the difftculttes estat^shmg viable theories in the area of intercultural 
7communication has beer^^^e deoate among practitioners and , i^searroriers about ^ 
appropriate methodologies. Despite impatience about the anecdotal n^ut^^f^dencc: . 
offered in support ^of some theories, empirically oriented researchers have discovered 
' many difficulties in data collection, T^ese difficulties include the long-term nature of 
many intercuttural experience v.t^^u^erous intervening variables pj^esumed to be 
operating in Held settings, the non-^random selection or self-selec^on of sabjects^ and the 
lack ol mutually veriftabte reports from both parties involved^ in an ipterculUiral 
encounter. Both the expense and the amount of time required to collect field d&ta_witti.^ 
reasonably high reli^abilify and validity have apparently militated against empirical 
researcH, whichih turn has interfered with theory building, 

' The major purpose of the present experimental study was to contribute to theory 
building in the field of intercultural communication by using empirical iT\ethodoI6gy in a 
stitmlation^tting to study interpersonal perceptions,' Specifically, the study utilized the 
training game BaFtt BaFc^ as the stitnulus,^ The decision to study inte^ultural 
communication in a laboratory setting, then^ would aUow empirical measurcments'to be 
taken, afford randoii\ assignment of subjects to treatments, involve actual interaction « 
among subjects rather than the presenution of a. hypothetical situ^ion, and permit 
collecting reports of mutual ^rceptions from members of two interacting cultural 
groups. The focus of the investigation was interpersonal perceptions. Theselectiondftlys 
variatile was based on the assumption articulated by other researchers ipithe field of ^ 
intecpersdVal commifnicatioH, "that people's perceptions of other people determine to a 
major extent whether there is a communication attempt made* and l^ea^ major impact ^ 
on the results of any compunifcation encouhfer/' The dftg^oh'Ho' study mutual ' 
perceptions was made because most prior studies of stereotyping have tnvolved^one 
^grouD describing a target group, but not the. reverse perceptions.^ T^o major research' 
questflns evol/ed: 01) What categoriestof interpersonal pertf^pttons are reported by 
perspjis. engaged in intercuttural interaction? (2) Can th^ analysts of re^oQted perceptions S 
distinguish between members of two interacting cultural groups? Success in answering 
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,^^thc^rc$eaTCh questions would abbjustify the methodological choice ofesipiulationgame 
iri order to study intferculturat coramuiiication m a laboratory s^tfing. 



•V 



METHOD 



PILOT STUDY 



"A series of three pilot sessions tested the admini/trativeprooedure&and time limits of 
the game^ as^wellasj^rovidjng preliminary mformation for thedevelopment of dependent 
variable scafes* Participants in the pilot study includeti 14 undergraduates at 
Northwestern Unive^ityt 12 non*ttniversity adult volunteers from the Chicago business 
community^ and 24'^dult eveping students from the University of Wisconsin — 
Milwaukee. The pilot study* totalling 50 persons from reasoAably diverse backgrounds* 
cOnfinnedtbat about thre^-hdurs would be necessary for suceessftU completion of the 
game* administration of t,he que^ionnaire^^and debrieflng. 

SUBJECTS- ..." * ■ 



T The 'main study consisted of eight sessions which were conducted during^the fall 
semester of 1976 at the University" of Wisconsin — Milwaukee. Of 269 studenfs who 
participated as volunteers orduring their regular commijRication course meeHngs^a total 
of ^3 com^ileted the game and the experimental quesiionnaire. Of those 263 subjects 
whose responses weneusedin the analysis* 135 had been r^domly assigned to tbe Alpha 
culture and 128 to the Beta culture, } - ^SPT 



PROCEDURE ^ ^ \ : . ^ . 

* Participants met as a group^nd rea^ an initial statement describmgthe [jurpose of the 
study and their rights as sul>jects; At thi$ time, they also compteted a demographic 
questionnaire. They pjayed the sinmlation game baFa' fiff/V* completed a 'RekQ^tions 
Questionnaire'" abput the game, and participated in a flnal debriefing. 

In the BaFit ^^fo'^ulationgam^of intercuituralcommunicatioi), participants are 
divided into two groups or 'cultures," Alpha and Beta^each supervised in a separate 
room by an administrator Members of each group learn a%et of rules to^ovem their 
behavior. while ip the new culture* The Alp'ha rules establiah a relaxed culture which 
values ^rsonal contact and intimac>^t bot operates withiij a sexisi and patriarchal 
sthicture. The^Beta rules establish an aggressive trading culture in whichaperson*s value 
is measured by accumulatingpoiats in a system o( barter Alphans speak English while 
making friendships in 'their culture^ but Betans^musl^se a special language of gestui^s 
and ^nonosyllabtes to effect their trades. Observers are exchangeil between the^'two 
culttfres;,and then all members participafe in visits to theiither cultuire, Generally^ a 
li^up debriefing^ follows the last Ifoumf of exchange of visits. In the d^rieflng^ 
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^ 'particijiants describe their impressions ^of the "foreighC^isitors, their guesses about the 
''^ other culture's rules, an^ their feelings during the gamc^ 



Two 'major modifications^ of the standard administration procedures >Were 
implemented for this study. First, subjects were randomly assigned to either the/flpha or 
the Beta culture 6y drawing an index card from a shuffled deckJThe ^ro not only 
designated them as ^ Alpharijor a Betah, but aJso assigned them a stibi0endenti|jcation 
number in order to preserve the anonymity of theif responses. Second, as spon as the Jast 
visits between cultures had taken pl^ce, the final questionnatte was administered. Only 
after subjects had independently completed the questionnaire was the debriefing held. 
The debriefing served its usual function, to process the events of the game, and aisp 
served as a forum to delJ^witfi dny additional questions about the research ^tudy. 



\ 



. Each administration of the game requited two supervisors, one for each ^Iture, 
ColJeagues and students of the experxnenter served as co-adimnistrators^ Baeh met in 
one or more 2-hour training sessions with the experimenter. In addition to attending the 
training sessions, theyceviewed the "Director's ManuaJ,'' received materials to be used in 
the game^ ahd were given.a checklist of procedure^ fpr the study, * \ 

. - ■ t 



'MEASUREMENT 

^ • .-^ . , - • . 

The independent variable was ''culture,'' i,e,, subject assignment either to A4^a or to 
Beta. Dependent variables ^n(ere measured using a 73-item ''Reactions Questionnaire" 
(seeTabJe I for the complete questionnaire). Twenty semantic difjfereittial items relating 
tp^ Tercegtions'" (items 17-36 on the questionnaire) were the basis oCthe study being ^ 
reported here,^TJie ''Perceptions" variables consisted often items designed to measure a 
subject's perceptions of hi£ Qf-l^r own cujture as well as thos»gginsjen items, ii^different 
orderi nptsuritigUhe subject's perceptions of the other ciiiijir^'x,^ 



MANIPULATION CHECK 



It ^iitos necessary to test whether Alphanshad indeed perceived theircultureas friendly 
and' cooperative, and Betans tbeir culture as aggressive^ and competitive. In response to 
'an item conccrnit^ perceptions of their own culture, 67% of the ^Iphans judgedaheir 
culture as hi^Jy cooperative/ while 80% of tfie Betans judged their culture as highly 
competitive. On the b^sis of thts information, 4t was decided that the experimei^tal 
manipulation had been successful. As an^additional t3^p^ of validity check, jonejjuestiqn 
measured whether subjects had exhibited ^'^easonable^tegree of participaUbin, OveVS3^ 
of the subjects responded at the upper end of the scale on the item measuring Whether 
'they-had gotten "into the spirit of 4he game," > ^ \ . - - ^ 



. \ 
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' TABLE I 

^ REACTIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 



NOTE: , Items Mf^cred- the following pptions: / 

Extremely/ Sonie\)t(hflt/ Neutral or Unsure/ Not vety njiuch/ Not at all 

L How similar to^ou and your culture are the people rh the other culture? 

2. How well do you understand them? 

3. bo you likc^them? ^ , 

4; How ^ejl inf6)rt&ed are you about them? , * * 

5. How tppcux a degree of personal contact did you have with them?' 

you contented at the end of your visit? 

7; Would you be eager to visit their culturt again? 

8, How successful do you think you would, be in another visit to their culture? 

9, Was your vis^ difficult^ . ' ' 

10, informative? ^ ' ' 
IL unpleasant? 

12. confusing? 

13, successful?' 

14/ bad? . ^ 

15. xharaaerized by mut|^ understanding? 
]6r disappoijitiijg? 

NOTE: Items 17*36 were , semantic "differential polar choices , ^ . 

YOUR CULTURE ^ 
17. friendly unfriendly 

-18. competitive. ,rr^ "cooperative ^ ' \ 4f \ 

{9. aggressive. ...1 peaceful 

2tK relaxed tense _ ' 

2lAstrong weKk - , 

52. pr^diced. fair ■ , , 

23. active. .... passive , . , ^ ^ . * ' 

24. like thc\U.S.A. .... unlike the U.S.A. J ^ ' 

25* kind \cruel * - " ; t , . 

2fe'good Wd . , -''^ " ^ . 

THEJR CULTURE. J^ ^ -V - 

27; cooperative. ..,v competitive , ^ * 

28, tense relaxed \ ^ * * ^- \ 

29, fair, prejudiced ' A , . ^ 

30, unUkethe.U.s:A Jike the U-.S.A. ^ . ^ 

31, bai'.*.. gdod. ^ \ ' ; ' . 

32, unfriendly, i... friendly 
peaceful. 7... aggressive ^ ^ < < 

34* weikV strong - ^ * , , ' 

35» pa^lvc, aaiye"/ > / - 

36. cruel, „..Tcind 
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NOTE: Items 37MS8 ofKied the following opHoni: 

Strongly agree/ Agree/ Neutral or Uiwiire/ ^Disagree/ Strongly disagree 

37. Overall, H am satisfied with my visit to their culture. 

38. My cultih*e and 1 are quite difTercnt ^om the bther'cutture. 

39. I know .^cty little aSdut the other culture. 

40.. I interacted a great deal with the people in the other culture. 

41. The people in the other cuhure are^ quite Ukeable.^ 

42. I was able to figure out what was going on in their culture. 

43. I made a| good impresston during my visit. 

44. I v^t quite a, few people from the other culture. 

45. I do not really understand the people in the other culture. ^ « , 
46., I didn't enjoy my visit tO: their culture. ^ 

47. I would W^iH many facts about the^other culture before another visit. 
4S, ' I would rather not visit their culture again. ' 

49. I found thj£ir behavior quite predictable. 

50. I feh I l)a.d established a sense of communication with them. 
5U My yisit tl^ere was exciting. 

^2.^ Despite ou^ superficial differeni^s^ there are basic und^r^ngstmtUritiesinou 
cuhiircs. r , \ ' . ' ^ * 

53. I find^the otheccultufe^s people to be attractive human beings. ~ 

54. felt'a sensje of achievement when I finished dealing with them. 

55. At tbis potijt I have considerable information about them. ^, * 
56* My visjl l6^their cuhure was fun^ . i ' ^ * ^ ^ 

57. I would go ,t& another round of visits with enthusiasm. - * , 

58. We.and thejr have almost nothing in comman. s 

59. ' My visit to.thcir culture did not go very well. ' 

(50. I di^ke the people in the other culture.. ^ " 

61. Myidsit was easy. ^ ^ . / 

62. My visit was'i unitil^||^ativ^. } * ^ * - 

63. My visit v&s^pleasant.' ^ v ' 

64. \My visit waf ^unsuccessful.^ ^ ' " ^ ■/ 

65. My visit was ,clear^. ^ ' * ■ \ - ' ■ . . ' 

66. My mit^^w^sjaclcing communication. 7 ... ^ ' t * . 
6T. My visit was Without' mutiial understanding. ^-^ " ^ ^ : * ^ ^ - 

68, My.visit^wasgood. ■ \' 

69. If there were one more rounds would youjrather sj^end it.staying,fn your 
. own culture oi; visiting the other one? ■ * " x ^ ^ ■ 

own cilhure : ! ■ - / ^ ther culture ■ 

70> To, what extent did you fe^l yours<^^f^^ting into tlK spirit of the game? . r * 

ygry-jy^cl^f ? , ^; ; , r :nnt at alj ^ 

71. I&yoti had«a cMotce o^a cuhure to be in permailintly/whichcultui^ would 

youchooset * l ALPHA -.^BETA ^ - ' ^ „ - " ^ 
72t Write in the nulnAwr of persons from their ciih|fTC that ypu talked '|o. and/or 
*' . had dfcalings witji during your viMt:^_fc_-^ \ 
IX AHftiteJn your fiiia l scoreMf you are-a Bctani ■ 
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RESULTS X 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 

The 20^itein Perceptions Scale was submitted to principal components aihalysis with 
'dne as an estimate of the communality. Cattelt's Scree Test on theejgenv^luessuggested 
.the presehce'of three independent factors, accounting for 44.5% of the variance. On the 
bisis of the principal component^ analysis, it was decided to utilizea principal axis factor 
antftyss and to generate a three-factor solution through jhe Kaiser varimax rotation. 
It£!l^with a value of .40 ^r higher were considered to be loading meaningfully on 4 
factor Table 2 reports the items loading on the three factors and their secondary 
loadings. Item-total correlations 'and Cronbach's Alpha as a measure of reliability were 
calculatedjor each* of the scales. It was determined not to retain an item unless the item* 
total correlation was .50 or abave. No item lhat loaded .40 or more in the factor analysis 
had an item-total correlation less than .55, and most item-total correlations were above 
70. Thus, no kems were dropped from the subscales: 



The first foctor consists of seven items concerning perceptions of both bne^s own and 
the other culture; it was labeled Activity Contrast sincethe basts of the comparison was a 
set of constructs relatingto energy. The second factor fefers'cxclusively io one's Tt^wn 
culture as good and valuable; it was named Positive Self 'Description. The third factor 
consists of four hems reflecting an unfavorable view of the othercul^ure;thereforeitwas 
cMtd Negative Other-Description. Thethreesubscale^prbvedtobeintemaUyconsistent 
according to Cronbach's Alpha, with reliability estimates of .82^ .78, and .73, 
respectively. y 
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TABLE^2 

RECTOR LOADINGS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 
ON THREE PERCEPTIONS SCALES 



. <- 

* PERCEPTIONS SCALES 


FACTOR 
I 


II 


iir 


Activity Contrast'(Cronbach*s Alpha: .82). \ ' 








Your Culture: competitive/cooperative 


.60 , 


-.45 


' .03 


Your Culture; aggrcssivt/ peaceful 


.51 


-.49 


.05. 


Your Culture: active/passive 




-.05 


, -.01 


Their Culture: cooperative/ compftitivr ■ 


.55 ^- 


-.20 


t 

^.29 


Their Culture: tense/relaxed 




.17 


.20 


^ Their Culture: peaceful/aggres$ive - - 


.67 


-.05 


- -.17 


Their Culture: passive/ active 

i 


' .62 V 


-.16 


.06 


* Positive Self*bescription (Cronbach's Alpha: .78) ^ ' 






■ 


' Y^ur Culture: friendly/ unfriendly 


-.18 


.64 


.04 


Your Culture: rela)&d/tenise_ 


-.38 


.59 


-.01 


, Your Culture; kind/cruel . ^ 


-.13. 


.82 


.15 


Y6ur Culture: jood/bad 


.-.05 


.63 




Negati>!e. Olher-Descriptioit(Cronbach's Alpfia; ,73) 








/ Thci^ulturec fair/ pi^cjud iced 


.03 ' 


-.01 


-.57 


^.,;;;^^ieif Culture: bad/good " ^ . 


.23 


.04 


.69 


Their Culture: unfnendly/fricTidly ' ^ 


-33 


.05 


.60 


Th<jir Culture: cruel/kind-^ . 


-.20 




^69. 
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Since three dependent variables related to perceptions hacLemerged in thH^ctor 
analysis* it was decided to utilize inuHivariate statistical analysis techniques in hypoUifesis 
testing. Multivariate analysis (M^A) extends the usual univariatemode! to include more 
than one dependent variable. As M<^ge and Day point out, in their review article on 
MVA, it ''provides the communication s*ci^njtist with a set of techniques which is crapable 
of capturing a far greater degree of complexity tha.n altema^ve procedures. Speciflqilly ' 
^mong other advantages, MVA permit^ the simultaneous ^examination of multiple . 
dependent variables in addition to multiple Indep^dent variables/* The test of the 
second reseaixh question, whether reported perce|>^ons will distinguish Between 
, members of Awo interacting, cultural groups, was a'bcpmplished by the overall 
^^liivariatc fcst of the equality of mean vectors, F (3, 259>4 80-59, p < .OOOL the 
out^oine indicates that there are signiflcant differencestbetw^ the perceptions of the 
Alphan^^|id^l\e Beun^able 3 reports the obsejyed cell means an^ oUier statistics^for 
Alpha and fi3ta and fgr both cultures combined/ oil the three perceptibus^bscales. i 



TABLE 3 



OB^ERVEp CELL MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
(MULTlVAR^Ti^ ANOyA) FOR JlitTHKEE PERCEPTIONS SCALES 

^Actmty 



Culture 



^pha {n^M) 



Beta'(n=128) ^ 
Combined {n^263) 



Cojilrast* 
17,04 



(4,71) 



25,56 



(5,12) 



20,75 < 



{6M) 



Pcj^hive* 
Self-Description'* * 



17,75 



14,39 



(336) 



16^4 



(337) 



Negative , - 
t)ther-Dcscription^ 



13.28 



(3,03) 



12,51 



(193). 



12,92 



(3,50) 



fPotential range; 7-35, midpoint 21 
"•^Potential range: 4-20, midpoint 12 , 
Potential range; 4*20, midpoint 12 



fnspe<^ion of the univariate F values for the three perceptions siibscales shows the 
^ strongest\)ifferences to exist in the area pf Activity Contrast^ with Alphans pH&fceivin|f ^ 
themselves as low on aaivity and perceiving the Betans to behigh^ while the coi^Verse is 
jtrue of Betan perceptions. That difference is statistically signiflcant, r(U261) = 197.37, 
<*-0001: There is also a difference in the degree of Posftive Self-Description* Bo^h 
cultures see themselves as e'ssentially good; however^ "AIpRans see themselves as 
cc^siderably betterthan Betans see' themselves, f (I, 261) - 86^00^^ < >OO0K On Jhe 
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four itcms-^pre«nting Negative Other*I>escription, however, persons in both cultures 
judge the Others to' be about equally bad. The .difference is not significant* 
F (1,261)= 3.22,/? <. 07. 

As an additional assessment of positive feelings for one's own culture and negative 
feelings for the other culture^^articipants were asked/lf you hadachoiceofacuttureto 
* be in-pcrmanently, which culture would you choose?" Responses to that question were 
analyzed using a chirsquare matrix. Table 4 presents that'analysis, indicating that 
Alphans overwhelmingly wou!Sf prefer to stay in'Alpha, and Betans woul(^refer to stay 
in Beta by a 2-to^t tnargin. 




TABLE 4 



MATRIX OF RESPONSES TO "CHOICE" QUESTION 



^ , — 

Response Cate^ry 


Assigned 
. to Alpha 


Assigned 
.to Beta 


Total ' 


Would Choose Alpha 


US 


'41 


159 


Would Choose Ekta ^ 


12 

• 


82 


94. ■ 


Total 


130 


I23. 


253 


Missing data = 10 








X^-89.3,"p< .05 










DISCUSSION 


f ' 





The factor analysis indicated the existence of th^e different components in^the . 
perception ofcontr^stlngcultures: actescriptiveaspect^apositiveevaluative aspect, aiid a 
* negative evaluative a:spect. In the present study, 4he descriptive functi<!^ consists of the 
Activity Contrast ca^ego'iy^hich refers to both cultures in contrast to oneanotheronthe 
dimension of energy. The two evaluative factors which emerged appear to be separate 
parts of the overall construct of ethnoc^ntrism: a positive^ description of One's own 
culture and a negative description of the other^The theoretical importance of.separating 
the measurement of likingof home culture from dislike of the other culture wa&foome out 
-hy the statistical analysis, whi^h showed that the degree of dislike of the other culture was^ 
^ not as extrcme as the liking of one*s own culture. Further, the likihg for one's own culture 
(Po^tive'Self-Description) distinguished the AlpbAis front tbeBetans in the multi variant 
.analysis jof variance, as the dislike of the other culture (NegativeX)ther-Dtscripti6ri) did 
ncrf. ■ _ , ■ " * ^ > 
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The*mergence of theyit^seitaluative variables also^uggests that ethnocentrism is a 
^normal* coiriponent oT hum^n behavior rather than an extreme or an aberrationV 
Ethnocentrism appears to beian inevitable qonsequenoe of group identity,'judgingfrom 
. the strong ethnojcentrism wiiichwasinducedduringthe3-hour game, Ifl-lermsof training 
applications, the scores on thi? variable suggest strong barriers toiMd^vetopment of the 
culturally relativistic ^multicultural person" which Adier has proposed, or the effon to go 
Ijcyond culture'' urged by HalL' 

The univariate F value for the Activity Cotitrast variable was significant, indicating 
that Alphans and Be'tans distinguish their respective cultures from ;one. another in 
mutually consistent ways,' However, the F values for the two evaluative variables require 
further explanation. There was no statistically significant difference on Negative Otlver* 
Inscription; Alphans see B^a approximately as negatively as Betans see Alpha* But 
' there was a difference in Positive Self-Description, with Alpha beingjudjged as the better 

< culture. Additional evidence of that differetKe was found in the dichotomous Xhoice" 
question whose results are ^epprt&(tinTable4, Fewer than tO%of Alphans would choose ^ 
to become Betans. while precisely oiie-third of Betans would becorr^e Alphans, What, 
^ then, leads respondents to,prefer Alpha so strongly? In the pilot studyjhat "Choice* ^ 
question included room for an essay explaining the cKoice, Those answers suggest two^ . 
possible exi^lanations for the overall preference for the Alpha culture. When subjects 
were asked to explain in their {^n words their .preference for one'culture^ver another, 

^two reasons often emerged: manypeopIetrkedtheCdpperative atmosphere in Alpha, and 
many people disliked the language l)arriers created by the limited BeU langtJage. 

. The importance of the^e findings to developing theories about interculfural 
communication rests primarily on the separation of the tWo evaluative factors in 
perijeption. The study indicates that ethnocenticism is not a unitary construct, but has at 
leasftwo separate components, the positive valuing ofone'sowi\culture and the negative 
valuing of the other culture. Further work with the tripartite perceptiolis variables 
identified in xkb study (description,*posiiive self-evaluation, negative other-evaluation) 
would be desirable, ' ' * 

The study has indicated the usefulness of this'simulation technique as an efficient way 
to' gather laboratory data about interciiltural contacts, Ciearly. in the area of group 
dynamics,.the small group laboratory experience hgts been a useft^l means of gathering ^ 
data on decisipn-nrmking. leadership, interpersonal conflict', and other communication 
variables, Simi^riy some interculturalTesearc^e^ may find it profitable^ to choOseto 
study communication variables in the structured environment of.^a laboratory 
experiment. This is not tp argue for the abandonment of field research, but rather for 
using the laboratory experiment to add to field'^research findings and to seek to verify 
speculations as yet untested in either laboratory .or field. The judicious use of multiple ^ 
methodologies will strengtheti theory building as it adds to the data bas^ofth^tield. Nor 
"is this a plea for single-variable studies. While single-vailable studies iriay be useful steps , 
of a programmatic research approach, multivariate ,statistical measures can facilitate 
sophisticated work with multiple variables and models of causation in a laboratory 
setting, ^ ' ' ' . ' . , , 

Thr findings of this study relate to previousWorkdoriHii group dynamics and indicate 
the need for a theoretjcal synthesis with the small group work on cooperation and 
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competition. The Alpha culturcis characterized by cpoperation, and the Beta culture by 
competuion. In the findings of this study, it^was clear that subjects much prefer the 
cooperative Alph^ culture over the competitive Beta cultui^e. J=urther^ analysis and , 
research on the nature of cooperation and competition would' str^gthep future work 
with the BaFif, BaFa' simulation game,' 

The format of the study has advantages that were briefly alluded toJirth^ introduction 
to this paper. The game offers a realJfbrief,actualinteraction, not simply a hypothetical 
situation presented to a subject. Further, if weagreethat thedefiffihgchai^q^fisticofan 
intercuhurat encounter is the perception of similarities and differences of oneself and of 
persons from another background, then the decision to study mutual pereeptlons should 
be important in our work. Simibr studies of mutual pereeptions should be done with a 
Variety of simulated and real cultures in order to establish the critical dimensions on 
which they differ, much as Trianflisand his associates haveVorked out methods to study 
the Ways that miembers of different cultures tonceptlialize particular constructs.* 

There ape some liipitations to the design of this study^ The cultures oreated in^Fat 
^/Varesyntheticculturest newly available to the participants. Although the rujes of the 
game include an admonition that The rules dftl^e culture must not be told tostrangers^'" 
this rule ts not truly analogdusio the situation where in real life, for the most part, the 
rules of one's own culture are invisible and unavailable to consciousness. In one sense it 
may be argued that Alpha and Beta are foreign to the part icipantVown culture; in the 
case of the present study. American (U.S.) culture patterns. And y^ on the other hahd, 
one can seo within U*S. society elements of bK)th^lpha and Beta. Th^ further use of the 
game should address the q'^stion of the Relationship of tlie:^rt]flciai cultures to the 
culture of the participants, and the qilesti^jrof what effects that may bavepn the playing 
of the game and on the findings ofstudieVs.uchasthis one. The time limits for injeiaction 
are also^troblematic. This was a study of initial interaction in an intercultural setting; not 
rcflertive of theiievelopment of perceptions over time. The methodology it insuffjcient 
for studies of long-term development of attitudes and behavior patterns in imercultural , 
settings. The subjects f&r tjie study y^ere Aineric^s, primarily from a midjj^tst college 
environment. It will be imporfant to test the findings of the present study using ^ 
respondents from' other national and cuhure groups, including non-university settings^ if 
we intend to generalize these findings tOfward building ^non-ethhocentric theories of 
intercultural communication, . ' " . 

^ Additional refinement' qf the questionnaireWillafso be j!nportaiU iri fuitur^-wof k with 
'these concepts. In particular^ubjects ;ais^4^^e^question during the debiiefitig abom,^ 
their projjlems in categoriil^fyour tulture'' and "theifcSkure/ since it was clear to^ 
many of them that theircuhurewasdifTereitt^isoJati^jHhany/hen visitors w^ 
and that the cultures did undergo ^ome char^^s duringlh^^our playing of the game, 
that explanation was especially im[\ortant itiii^erstaridingwbyAlphanshadd^cnhed 
their cuitur^ the manipulatidn check assoiul^^ had 
d^cribed their culture as ''com pet itive.'' Some "Alpha nsfeh {{fat once the vis^^ 
theYQom, their culture became more cooperative ^OQ^ttiemselves^ut Aot i^kregard to* 
the victors. Future questionnaire construction should cl^rifyi^wK^^erXhe quest ipos/Cfei;:^ 
to the culture in isolation at the start of the game, the cultaredunng.visitor contact, or 
'culture as it evolved by the^end of the game. This does no^aj^^r'jto Be an inherent 
limitation of the game, since in this case the cultures do change o.^e&^^eriod of time, as 
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do real^life cultures. The issue here is to ask 
not confused. 
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precise questions so that the categories are 



..Although BaFct BaFo'.has found wideacceptanceas^traininggamef it has rarely beeh^ 
reported as the subject of research studies. A number of other research uses of the game 
beyond the present study can be proposed. Lashutka has used performance in the game 
as a predictor of future behavior in a subsequent intercultural contacts and other; 
are in preparation,^ 



SUMMARY 




/ The simulation game BtfFo'BtfFtf' was used as a synthetic culturatconta'ctsitfiation to 
^study interpersonal perceptions in a !ab(iratory experiment. The findings included a' 
discovery of three, components of perceptio^: descrip|ton, positive self-description, and 
negative other-description. Multivariate^ j^alysis of \^riance demonstrated si^ificant 
differences in the perceptions \>£/the two' cultures^ Alpha and Beta, which were created 
through the game instructions. It was suggested that this procedure offers a useful 
addition to other methodologies used to study intercultural communication, and that 
further laboratory experiments, including ones using BaFct fi^^rFo'^should be conducted. 
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and Outcomes of Communication in a Simulation Game of Intercultural Contact'' 
(Northwestern Univetsity, dir^edLto Charles R. Berger. The assistance of Mary 
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^BaFct BaFat: A Cros^<^iiure Simulation was prepared for the Navy Personnel 
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This study used ^he first edition of the simij^lation game, A revised edition, copyright 
1977, is available from SIMILE 11,.21B Twelfth Street, P.O. Box91«, Del Mar, CA 
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^James C. McCroskey, Virginia P. Richmond, and John Daly,^he Development 
of a Measure of Perceived Homophily jn Interpersonal Communication/ Human 
Communication Research, 1 (1975), 323-332. ^ 

^Conipare, for exapiple, the classic study of*Xatz and Braly to the efforts of Rich 
and Ogawa^ The^formerwasa one-way study of stereotyping; the latter two studies were 
of two-way stereotyping. See D. Katz and X. W. Braly, 'Stereotypes of 100 College * 
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1. - # ' 
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Analysis o/SMbjective Culture (New Yorkf Wiley- Interscience, 1972), 
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mANSmON SHOCK;^ PUTTING COlTURE SHOCK 
/ : ' . IN PERSPECjriVlE ' - 

* I ■ 

Whert wc experience periods of life transition, o£ten feel ouf world view has been 
assautted because of the threat inherent in.cfiange. When tbis threat lelicits defense t 
mechanisms, we'!ind ourselves In a state o( transittcyn shock. T^nsition sbock may bo» 
deftnedasftstateof toss and disorieiitationweexperience duringa^y change i(t our famil^ 
environment wbich requijes adjustment. Cuhure shock, as a subcategory of tr&rtsition 
shock> can ^ more.l^sUy recognized and reso^td jvbcn individuals reference their ^j.. -' 
previous experience with other )ife*change situations. By viewing transition sbock as a 
chatlenging op^nunity'to examine, comipunicatlon ^ttems and increase personal^ 
f]exibUity> the 'shock' caif be ctmnneled into personal development. ^ 

Ont of the difficulties in c^lisid^uing culture' shock is tjie'tendcncy to treat it,as an 
exotic ailment, with odgins rooted in faraway places. |n fact, culture shock bear| a 
remarkably rescmbiance to tensions an<fanxieties we &ce whenever change threatens the 
stability of our'Iives. Alvin Toffler liasxlescnbed the phenomenon of disriipt^yechMge 

.within a culture as '^futHre shock.''' Gail S^e^Ky has focused on .the patiiful cpses in~ 
individual tifecycle^^ in jvhiilwemigtA term *passageshbck.'^The^ aiid other forms of 
^'shock^ (including culture shock) hiight be subsumed by the general category tramition 
^^Ao^rA:. This paperswill relate various concepts of culture shock to th< general calory of 

..transition shock, an^ will suggest how tHisirame. of reference is..ii^yliiiuiKlei$tanding 
the causes, effects, and coping mecliantsms of culture shock. 

The expression ''cultur/shock'' was popularized by Kalveyi Oberg to refer to the 
^anxiety that results from losing aU of our familiar signs and symbols of social 
intercourse.^ Edward T. Hall suggested the added dimension of replacement of the 
familtar cues with new grange elernents.^ According to Peter Adler, ''culture shock is 
primarily a set of emotiomtljeactions to the loss of perceptual reinforcements from one^s 
own culture, to new cultural stimuli which liave little or no meaning, and to the 
misunderstanding of new and diverse experiences.*^ LaRay Bama broadens the concept 
include physiological aspects: '^'culture shock the emotionaf and physiologiori 
reaction of high activation that is brought about b^^ sudden immersion in a ndw and 
different culture.** ^ ^ ■ ■ » 

I would like to go one step furth|r and suggest that culture shock is in itself only a 
Subcategory of transition experiences. All such experiences involve loss and change: the 

^tosspf a partner in death or.divorce; cliange of life*style related to passages; loss of a 
femiliar frame of reference in an intercuLtural encounter; on change of values associated 
wit|i rapid socid innovation. The reaction to loss and charge is frequently ^shocking* in 
terms of grief, disorientation, and the necessity foradjustment: a similar process of 
adjustment should work itself out whene^r the familiar pattern of life has bce^k*^ 
disrupted, For once the predictability of events has been invalidated — whetherf rom the 
collapse of the internal structure of purpose or of our ability to comprehend the 
environment — life will be unmanageable- until tAe continuity Yf rneariirig can be 
restored, through a process of abstraction and redeflnitjori. ... Even changes which we 
scarceljr think to involve loss may be analysable in similar' terms."^' Our adaptive 

^processes fail to meet the needs of the moment and we^nd ourselves overwhelmed by the 
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stiijtu^ we are forced to assimilate* Therefore the definition oftransition shock I would 
suggfst is: a state of loss and disorientation precipitated by d cha/kge in oni^'s familiar 
environment which requires adjustment. Culture shock may be characterized as a 
tradition shock in the conj^xt of an alien cultural frame of reference. This experience 
may ber linked to visiting another country^ or within a subculture of this country. The 
important factor in considering this isst^e is that culture shock, as a subcategory of 
^transition experiences, is more recognizable, more understandable* even moretolera^e^ 
when viewed in the light of previous life experiences. 

The fruitful neto of this perspective hes in the potential that we each have some previous 
experience with the elements^'of culture shock. Perhaps we have not experienced all the' 
elements, perhaps not in the same form^ but nevertheless the similarities m^y provide us 
with confidence that we are not entirely withoutresources^ since we have ex penenced life* 
change before, if only in the form ^f change of residence^ marriage, etc. The mere idea 
that culture shock is not an alien feehng can give us thd confidence that wehayethe ability 
to resolve it comfortably. 

SYMPTOMS 

While we may each have had some experiences of transition shocks itappearstobea. 
different reaction mOfferent people in different ptecesat different time/. The symptoms 
^ vary from c^se to basCva&the virtual infinity of vanaWes interact to create impact on 
Time and space, place an<U>erson, create a unique chemistry anda personalized reaction. 
Some of the symptonw^ugifstcdjby various authors (ObergtMM)ster,' Adler**) include; 
excessive concern over cleanliness and health; feelings of helplessness and withclrawaT^ 
irritability: fear of being cheated, robbed, or injured; a glazed stare; d^re for heme and 
old friends; and physiological stress reactions. We are essentially in a state of frustration! 
anxiety^ and paranoia induced bytheunfamiltarenvironment in which we find ourselves, 
Marris neatly describes this state of ambiguity common to transition experiences: 
somecommonfeatures[ of change]: the need to reestablish continu]tj;,tcr\vorkoutan 
interpretation of oneself and the world which preserves, despiteestrangement.the thread 
of meaning; the. ambivalence^ this task as it swings between conflicting imputses;ihe 
necdH articulate the stages of its resolution; knd the risk of lasting disintegration if t%^^ 
.process is not worked out-''" , ' * -"-^ 

Transition Jtock often leads to communication problems a& well. When we are^ 
anxious, lonely, and disQrienied, our communicatioti skiUs degenerate. Isolation and 
tension >r^ exacerbated, producing block^Bi^ defensive communication. In the 
intercultural context, disorientation i^i^^^flRarly lethaL for it only serves to further 
isolate us from our environment. We J^ck put the new forms and styles of 
communication available to us jn order tofRserve thebid. Culture shock is thusamajor 
obstruction in intercuhural communication, ^ ^ ' , 



RESPONSES . ' ^ ' 

Frequently, as a reaction to^uch change, cuhure^shock takes the form of psy<;htc 
withdrawal. One of the nearly^ universal aspects oftransition ^periences is cognitive 
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inconsistency: wbatonccMva^a coherent, internally consistent set of beliefsand values is 
suddenly overturned by^ exterior change, 'One of those values, setf-preservation (or 

'psychologioat stability), 1s £a)le<f into serious question unless analteratio^madein our 
entire'Value system, TraijsitiOn.$hock — and culture shock -^m^ybe viev^&hrrdeferf&e 
m^cjianisms in reaction toco gniti\,e inconsistency. If, as DeanBamlundsuggests^ people 
i)«Xime:defensive.when they perceive a threat to their world view* then what greater 
situation of threat exists than immersion in an alien culture?'^ Baml\ind describes the 

^increasing level of stress which resuhs as the thr^t t<^ world view iitcreases: 'As the per- 
ceived threat increases, they narrow their vision, resist certain kiiTds oiinformaUon* dis- 
torf details to fit their own biases, even manufacture evidence to bolster their precoi^oep- 
tionS' T'he old, whether appropriate or not, is favored over the new, Anxi^y is aroused 
when a person ^, confronts perceptions that are beyond his capacity ta^^milate,'^^ 

This situation of threat maybe perceived asa case ofcognitive inconsistency* We arrive 
oversea^ with a well-establishdd hierarchy of^ssumption4, values, and beliefs. The 
chances are excejlent^that we will he\u an environment where things may look familiar, 
butthey-don't operate in familiar ways. Indeed, perhaps nothing will even lookfamiltar! 
In either cffce, world view, including our view of ourselves, is assailed &y b'otirverbaland 

^ nonverbal, as well as physical and psychological stimuli. If We cg^g to ouro^n world 
vfew, we may experience an untetiable state oi cognitive inconsistency; ^either the/r^ 
crazy, or I am!'^ At one and the same t^me, we yalue our old belief system as ^ell as 
adaptation to the new; we seek a way to survive ^ithin our former wOrld view, and yet 
^recognize the necessity for a new perspective. Often two very contradictory systems vie 
for equal time. All we have held- saored is reflected ilj a distortion mirror andtheimage^ 

' flashed ;.6^ck throws us off balance, a" sorL^of <H!ltural fun-house where previous 
orientations jcontribote little or nothing to the ^rvival of the psyche, 

^We*all depend to a certain extent on the norms pf ourp<ivironment, norms whith we 
^have cultivatecl carefully in our socialization process. Suddenly, in anotherpulture that 
i careful cultivation goes to seed and the neat systems of categories yhich arranged our 
Jives go askew. Dissonance is exacerbated by the loss of familiar cues, as lyell as the 
distortion of seemingly familiar responses, ^Previously high exp'Ictations of exotic 
over^s life have been crushed^ (;ausing us to question the decision to embark on this 
^dventu|e, iji short, all that we once h^ld'true-is called into question, and daily life 
bccomes^an endless ratJnd of attempting to^Kieve balance in this incdngruous world. 
The first ^'eaciion is to fight for the surviwr^ourworld'viewand to rescue it by reaching 
for our defenses. The only defenses we have are those from ourowiiculture,'^efenses 
'which are rarely helpful in'the ftew cultures Our.$ense of alienationiRcreases as our 
defense m^hanisms drive us further from understanding the culture. The old frame of 
'reference doesiCt help in the least, but it's all we have, so we protect it furiously. Perhaps ■ 
in doing so' we prolong cuhure shock an^ delay Jhe inquisition of a new fraVe of 
reference, ^ ^ > - ' , 

It is importai\ to note here that it is not merely the loss of the frame ^f reference that 
causes culture sHock, but the^defSnsiveness that such a^oss et>gendefs. It is not merely 
"'not knowing Vi^hatto do,"' but it is more a case of notbeinga6/!f todo what one hascome 
to value doing* Recognition ef the inappropriateness of our responses arouses 
tremendous inc6nsistency; wejchoose to <}eal with this dissonance by defendijjg the 
familiar world.view, anjlL^we find ourselves deep in* the throes of cuhure shock. 
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If we can oveicome a tremendous desire to flee this discomCort, we may recognize 
several Si^ges which maybe faititliar from otherprevious transition e^eriences which we ' 
have survived. While several authors deal wjtii vadous-phases^ in transition shocks the 
U,S, Nav)^s presentation of Clyde Sergeant^s model is representative.'^ Four phases of. 
tbe psy<fhological aspects of environmental adjustment are^ggeste<k Hght, fli&ht, fllter^ 
"^d ffex« The model outlines an exploratory [fbase in which the initial impact oU 
immersing ourselves in another culture oc€ur^)uringlKis period of recognizing that our 
world view is dissonant in a new culture, W move from early enthusiasm and' high 
expectatipru to a Tighf^ stance, where self-protective mecbanisms^re engaged. Moving 
from the exploratory to the crisis phase, we becojne discouraged*, bewitdenjd, withdrawn, . 
and inay choose "Righft^s the most effective defense mechanic available. Duriitg the 
recovery and adjustment phase^' we resolve our TncougruDys perspec^yes^ tower defense^s^ 
and absorb new stimuli (Tilter^. Finally, we reach the accomodation phase wherp we 
give up def<?^nding our world view and ''flex*ini>ur perspective on^he new environment. 

This particular flex does not imply a surreijder of w'orld view,^but rather stiggests i 
va^ety of adaptations which may be etbployed to reduce dissonance in the new culture.^ 
Draguns'^discusses'Taft's research in this area which identified three^varieties of 
adaptation The m0>ii5/fc adaptati<^ ^\\ lead us to Qther '"go natjyV and to submerge 
our^lves in the host culture, or cause us to retreat tpihe safety of our feUow countrymen 
in residence. If we choose the pluralistic adap|ation, we will both ^naintain pur own 
culture and assimilate the Host cuhure, becoming bicuttutal Using the interaaioni^ * 
adaptation/we choose ponions of both cultures ^n^^'bpcome a mixture of each. 
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' *■ ^ . . - *■ 1^. \ ' / i ^ 

The 'flex' respons^is based on several per^pnaltty characteristics whicBaid us in 
resolving the'conflic^s more quiclcly and comfohably iA the ncw^environment Theise » 
characteristics include self^wareness^ non-evaluativeness; cognitive com^ilexity, and 
cull«iral empathy. During any transition experience, the quandaryis frec^entjy: ^ 
^ am 1?'^ There is a loss of continuity in one's purposg^&nd direction, andthis continuity 
' mus^bc reestaj>lished jto overcome the resulting sense of alienation^ The individual who ts 
most jikely to master this situation is th^ one who has^ firm sense of ^elf-^identity. 
Draguns notes: To the degree that one's identity is ^stallized apd^hdependeht, m^ny\ 
jplts'from thc^encoi^nters with a new, confusing social reality can'be absorbed. ''■^ 

In the cultui^hock expertl^eie, we mus^be vety attuned to our^wn cultural values 
. and beliefs, so th^t the Contrast culture is more, evidently ui]^4^^^'^^^^'^ 
understand our own assumptions, then the elements ofthenewenvironmentstaAd oot in. 
' clear rcUeffof^usto^examtne. As LaRayBamasuggested;*<If you) be^ 

bwn identity there is little chance for serjous joss df self-esteem and more ftmtom for . 
. '^pen investigalioa''^ ^ - ' ^ ~ f i . 

^ ' Ho^vever, 1 would suggest that a strongsense of identity could also be a hindrance if we ' 
a^inflexible and become threatened too quickly by conflictingstimuli. Awareness of our 
own culture needs to be heldin an atmosphere of don-evaluativencsswhere wecan easily 
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" separate what we see from our imerpretattoaand evaluation of that event; If we enter 
<bch jntmctton in theWst culture with evaluation as ouf first choice of communicative 
style, our cufture shock ^^ill bemaximalAmong^thMirst skills we need {o develop art the 
abilities to withhold evaluation^ to refrain from ctiltural ab^lutbm, to accept rather than' ^ 
reject. As Arensberg and Niehoff .fleieribe it; the newcomer purposefully pushes " 
ahead and bends all efforts to understanJ^he other system. The new ways will become 
familiar and even comfortable o^ily by cbmiffg back to them |tgain and again, seeking 
understanding without applying the values of one's oAvn culture,"''' 

This noQ-evaliiative characteristic is a prerequisite Jor the development of cultural 
^empathy. Empathy may be defined as the use of imagination to intellectually^ and 
^emotionall^ participate in an alien experien(%J^ Often people discuss empathyin tetms 
of ''pjitting yourself in jhe other person's shoes."' But such a simple shift in -position 
.without an equal shift in personal, perspective^erely elicits a sympathetic re;pdnse, 
Frofii such a view, we know how w would feel in the situation^ but not how the other 
person feels. To achieve an empathic response* we must not only step into the other^ 
perso^n*sshoes> but we must imaginktively participate in the bther^s world view. We must 
not only shift jouc position but also our perspective on Che event. This is an esse'httal 
difference Jn the cultural context, for very rarely do sympathetic responses prove 
insightful lifcross cultural boundapes. We needlQ briefly suspend our world view and to 
participate a^tleeply a^ w can in^he vie^ of thepther cloture. According to« study at t^e 
University of AUi$£ta>2h^^!^t«^^ myth^ 
^wasrevealed as the individual whabelieved that^eopleareab&tit the^aineeverywherc-','. 
This sympathetic response k.^fTfS3&quate to bridge the cultural gap^^n^'the study 
concluded' that "'culturally sensitive workers were those who evidence culttfral 
ehipathy,'^'' As cultural empathy aids communication in intercultural transitron^, 
empa^y i!>,general shoulc) facilitate adaptatfo'n to ali transition experiences, . ^ 

, The Tuial personal correlate of successful adaptation to another culture may well be 
^cu|Uir^ complexity'' which is deflned by Draguns as "'the number of descriptive and^ 
explanatory notions at one's disposal for the ability to make sense of-and to integrate into f 
a i^ee;^sting cognitive structure, disc[;ep^nt> incongruoti^ and surprising^ bits of 
information.'^^ Hesuggests that those who thrive on complexity and atnbigbity ate ^re 
likely todeal with the c6nfusion,oT the transition experience comfortably. Exposure to a 
vari^y of cultures and world vieVs helps us to tolerate differences inorft^asiIy,'We find ^ 
the new, culture stimulating and challenging, rather than threatening and ^xiety^ 
producing, L - ^ " - 



POTENT! AIS 



TsMe potential for stimulation ani challenge is as much a part of culture shock and 
transtfiou shock as is the potential for discomfort aod disoriematian* As Marris^suggests> 
'Change appears as fulfillfuent or as^lo^ to different p^ple> and to thb same person at 
^different times. '^^ Culture shock need not be viewed as a disease; depending'pQ the way 
we 'direct our change proce^es, il ma}{^ eKceedjngly growth-producing. While few 
writerideal with culture shock in termsof personal growth^etetAdlerattehipts to offer 
thatperspectiye. He writes; 'cross-cultural learning Experience i„ is aset of intensive and 
Evocative situations in which the individual expteriendes himselfandotherpeopleinanew 
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way distinct from previous situations and is consequently forced into new^leveis of 
oinscjpusncss an4 understanding.'^ 0 , ^ 

' ^ Just as Qtber life^^Miiie^^xperiences ofle& force ^us to examine our identities and 
^daptabilitytCutjtpre shock can alsobeperceffved as a highly provocative state inwhich^ 
may direct our energies towa^ ^rs6;iai development. WeurelorAd into greater self- 
'awateneas by^'the need for mtrospection; we must reexamine our ability to forin^ 
.reIatiQ|nshi|» and otir skills in cpjnmunication. We are also placed in the position of 
trying new norms awl values,,of experimenting with new behaviors. During transition 
experiences^ analytic ^rocesses.are oft^n in high gear^ drawing on an unlimited wealth of 
dtVersity^for eompariso^ and contrast. - \ ^ 

While thavesuggestjcd^rlier^thatself^wareness and cultural empathy are significant 
personal characteristics in the adaptation procc^s^ ii sttould also be noted that those 
characteristics may very well,bie developed during the cross-cultural learning process. 
Perhaps th^ greatest degree ofshpckinthe culturaUransit ion experiencecanbe related to 

the recognition oftour own values and beliefs in the tight. oTthe" ncw^ environment 

I * ' * I 
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It IS evident that the culture shod} experience is not necessarily an alien one; jwe iqay 
have had similartraiisition experiences in ourli ves before exposure toanotherculturejn 
any number of intr^cultural situations. If we recognize transition shock as a defensive 
^ response to^the dissonance we fei&lywhen bur world view is assaulted, wecan l^anrto eope 
with the sym^ms and develop metbocTsof channeling shock -^includingcuhure shock 
, lAto personal growth. By knowledge gain^i^ from those previous transitions plus the 
' personal characteristics'^ self-a^^areness, non^valuativeness, cultural empathy^ and^ 
cultural complexity, we can transform the defensiveness into stimulating cross-cutt«Hral 
learning.' Mow we deal with change affects our communication patterns. Perceivcd^as 
disorientatio^n^ change may produce blockages and defensive communication. Perceiv^ 
^ as challenge* change ca^ stimulate' creativity and provisional communication. 
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INTER-ETHNIC AND INTRA-ETHNIC COMMUNICATION: 
A STUDY OF KOREAN IMMIGRANTS IN CHICAGO 



^ YOUNG YUN KI)J.^^-N^ 



This study explores foreign immigrants* commumcaticn|yattern& through a surv^jrof400^ 
randomly seized Koreans in ({le Chicago area. Thelmmij^ant's communication patterns 
wercexarHined by compariAgtntcr-^hnic communication with members of the host society 
and tntra*eihnic communication with Korcam. Interpersonal relationships on four levels 
of jntimftf^^ organizational membership* acquaintaitccs^friendsand intimate friends — 
were used as indicators of communication involvement. Trends in the communication 
patterns were traced through cros^ectional comparisons of six Subgroups with different' 
lengths of stay in the United States. The results showed:.(l) simultaneous increase in the 
immigrant's inler^hnic and int(^*eihnic communication over time« and (2) change from 
reiattvely ethnic and homogeneou&friendship circles to heterogenous ones. The study also 
found that immigrants' English competency* acculturation motivation* and interpersonal 
interaction potential were significantly related to their inter^hntb communication. The 
paper concludes with some new insights tnto immigrants' inte^cthnic and intra-ethnic 
communication patterns in the process of acculturatig;^. 



Since the I950*s, re^arch has examined tha^oleof interpersonalcommunication in the 
process of acCtllturatuH^ Spindler and Goldschnitdt, for example, included "group 
orientations and interactkm^ as part of the criteria for determining the decree of 
acculturation among Menommee Indians.^ Kim has reported that the degree of an * 
tmintgranfs participation in thVl^st comfnunication channels significantly influetice^^ 
the. level of Tefinement in perceivihg the host society:^ i^any other studies of foreign 
students^ visitors^ and in\migrants> haWalso provided empirical support for the positive 
j^attonship between the number of Alneti^n friends and positive alttitudqs toward the 
h^st society or periJeptual change*^ On the other hand> the role o^intrajCthnic 
comitiuntcation^ i.e«^ co^nmunication of immigrants ia their own ethnic community-, i^ 
not-clear. There^re a few studies which tend toyiew intra^thnic communication as 
promoting ethnic identity rather than playing an integrating role in the host society. 
Shtbtjtant and Kwan, for instance* indicated ^n adverse effect of intra-ethmc 
comitiuntcation on acculturation. They stated that to the extent th^t ... a minority 
group participated in difTerent sets of communication cjiann^ls> they develop differetit 
perspectives and have difficulty in understanding each other/^ Inazerwitz found a hfgh 
correlation between thbC high "Jewish Identification'' group and thenumbef pfthegroup*s 
close friends among^ws. He also reported thattt^osejewsln the highly^hnic identified ^ 
"group were much more active in Jewish organizations than those ii> the uriidentined 
group. In a qualitative analysis of a Japanese- American community. Broom and Kitsuse , 
argued that: "A large part of the acculturation experience of tfaemembers of an ethnic ' 
group may be circumscribed by the ethnic community. Such experience ...mayhave^he 
long-run effect of retarding the^ validation of acculturation and theevcntualassimilation ^ 
of many membe/s ofthegroup.'^ ^ucha viewoflntra^ethniccotnmuiticationseemsto be ^ . 
ap overly simplified one, since It is based on an assumption that an immigrant's 
involvement in the ethnic community is in directconflict with the involvement in the host 
society. This assumption, however, has not been validated empirically; few studies have ^ 
examined the relationship between intra^thnic communication anV inter-ethnic - 
communication by comparing the same immigrants* involvement with both groups. 
Further, in previous studies, communication was examined only in terms of the overall 
volume of interpersonal relationships witlfout discriminating different levels of intimacy* 
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An immigrant's inwlvenient with members of the host society may be effected by the 
intra-ethnic involvement (or vice versa) on one level of interpersonal re)atioBsli^> but not 
on another level For instarfce, the number of a Kx»rean immigrant's intimate friends 
^mopg'Koreans may be refduced as more Americans become close friends. On th'e other 
hand, the person may be equally active in his or her involvement with bothitoreans and 
Americans on more casual levels of Friendslup, , 

. ' , , ^ ' ' ■ J^' 

Another factor that needs to be considered in studying intra-ethnic communication 
patterns of foreign immigrants ts the change in American society in recent years toward a 
greater emphasis on preserving the ethnicity of minorities. The earlier *melting-pot* 
theory has been chatleng^f by sucfi later views as "ethnicity for all," "stabilized 
acculturation," or "structural pluralism "* yUthough slightly different from eSch other in 
emphasis* these neu( views share a commoFpreference for allowing an ethnic group to 
remain as: a large subsoctety, crisscrossed by social class^^and continuing In its own 
primary groups of families^ cliques and assoaation — Its own network of organizattons 
and institutions — in other words as a highly structured communilyj?wllhin " the 
boundaries of which an .individual mayi if he wishes^ carry out most of his more 
meamngJulL life activities from the-cradle to the grave/* This tfend toward gi]?atep 
eoltural and social independence oV minorities is reflected irf'feurrent (Jevelopment'of 
bilingual andJbicultu^l educational programs in schools, ^ / 

'How this recent social trend has affected^ the ethnic indivtduars intercultural 
communication with members of the host society^is unknown as yet* Thus* the present* 
study explores (I) the "naturaf^* process^Of change ir^ immigrants' participation in 
interpersonal comiiiunication with members of 'the' hpst sodqty in relation to their 
communication with members of their own ethnic community* and (^) some fac^orsthTat 
are, related to tlie communication patternSi positlvjely or fte|ativ^ly. Interpersonal 
communication ts viewed hei^ as a major channel through whichjimmigrants learn about 
the ways to cope ^vith their new social and cultural environment. It will be examined on 
three levels of intimacy: overall volume of interpersonal relationships, volume of casual 
friends with whom one can visit each other's homti and volume of close frieitils with 
whom ohe can discuSs personal and private matters; and organizational activities. It is 
believed that few w>41 dispute the importance of communication between and among 
members of different ethnic groups and the majority of the ho^t society in maintalnltig 
'the baste order and unity within t^e host spciety. t * ■ 



METHOD 

The inter-ethnic and intra-ethnic communication patterns of foreign immigrants and 
the key factors that are related to individual differences in the communication patterns 
were explored by analyzing data from a^urvey conducted among the Korean population 
in the Chicago area during July-September 1975* Four hundred Korean households were 
randomly selected fropi three availably souripes —Jite Korean Directory of Chicago 
(1974),; lists of Korean church members in the'^arca, and. the Chicago and Vicinity 
Telephone Directory, The accepted prjictice of systematic random sariipling was 
employeilJ ' Any overlappinfl,|tfp^ sample was carefully eliminated before the Survey, 



Due to the widely diffused residential areas of the Korean population* the survey was 
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' conducted by mail questionnaires/ Resfiondents with a telephone were called by the 
ifive^gator and were further encouraged to cooperate. For those who were marrjedi 
either husband or wife was asked to respond without consulting with his or her spouse. 
Out of the 400 households, 28S completed questionnaires were retumed, a response rate 

^of 70%. Out of the IIS ^on-responses, S2 were due ,to Change of address/ " 

After the questionnairies were returned^ students and travelers who were staying in the 
United States only a short period of time were excluded in order to limit the present study 
to those Koreans who had at least temporarily decided to immigrate k» the Onited'Stafes, 
The total number of questionnaires that wSf^^ftct^alty used in the data analysis was 28 K 

. • - J 

When the distribution of the number of years the respondents ha^ Kved ii^the United 
States was analyzed, the average length of stay of the sample was 4.2;years. The 
maximum length oretay was 26 years and the minimum, less than one year. This pattern 
^ closely approximates the increasing number of Koreans who entered the United States 
eacl^year since 1950, especially since 1967, as reported by the United States Office of 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. - , 

The immigrant's int^a-cthnic communication involvement was assessed by looking at 
the volume Of inte^ersonal relationships within the Korean cpmmuiiity. The 
immigrant's inter-ethnic' communication involvement was assessed by the volume of 
inter^fsonalrelatiot^ship with White Americans, Black Americans, and other ethnic 
individuals excluding the above three groups. Upon analyzing^he data, however, it was 
fdund tjiarthe mostlof the immigrants' inter-ethnic communication ^s with White 
Am^ricansvand their interaction with Black Americans anjl^her ethnic individuals was 
negligibleJ^ Therefore, in the subsequent analysis of data, only the interpersonal 
comtnunication with White Athericans was considered for the innmigfan^s inter-ethnic 
Communication Involvement, 




The interpersonat relationships, with Koreans and White Americans wer^ further 
categorized /nto three levels of intimacy: casual acquaintances, friends With whom pne 
-meetrin one another's home, and close friends or confidants with whom one can discuss ' 
private and personal problems. The underlying assumption was that the nufiiber of 
tnterpersojial relationships on the thcee levels of intimacy indicates both.the quality and 
the quantity of the tmmigt^nt's communication experiences^^ InT!tddition» degree of 
participatioii as a regular member in American and Korean organizations was ipeasured 
in order to assess the imhiigrant's participation in formal connmunicati^min their ethnic 
community as well as in the host society. . ^ 

In order Jo identify some factors wJiich are related to immigrants*^ intVrpersonal 
communication activities, the following variables we re included i n thestudy^ ( ^ English 
com^pttency, (2) accuhuration motiva^on. (3) interaction potential, (4) education^ 
(5) length of time in the United States, (6) hnfily inconne, (7) age at the time of 
immigration, and K8),present «age. Among these background variables,. EngUsh 
• competency^accuhuration motivation, andinteractionpofential^ were measured through 
composite-^item scales. To assess English competency, respondents were' asked 'to 
estimate their own speaking apd understanding of English. TheTmmigr^ni's Subjective • 
^ evaluation of and confidence in his or hei- own English compeiency.was considered as 
yifluential in communication behaviors as the actual comnnand of the language.^^ The 
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average comlatio;! coeffioient (r) among the four items was .69, ahd the Cront^ach's 
Afpha. ,90. ' . , . » " *' ; : ' " 

Acculturation motivation of the jrnmigrants was measuredf by three questions 
concerning their level of interesit in learning the culture of the /American society, in' 
. jiiaking frittjids wjth Americans, and in learning tKe current issues in^the United States. 
For the tliree items, the, average inter*item correlation coefficient ^(r) was .38 and 
Cronbach's Alpha, 152. The relatively low correlations among the items perhaps is due to 
the diniculty of taj>ping the comple^s psychological vartabte^ou^h the thtee sirfiple self-' 
report questions.^^ Nonetheless, the three items were consi^^pd to provicfe a reasonable 
basis from 'which the immigrant's acculturation motivation, or at .l^ast, the extent to^ 
which acculturation was considerejl'socia]]y.des]rab]e could be estijifated. . 

The term interaction potential means the degree of opportunity -for association with 
members of the host society provided by the jipmigrant's everyday environment, Intl\js 
sfud]^ the pcrcen^ge of Amencans out of fotal daily conucts of jhe immigrant was 
estimated thrtiUghtwo items: *Ofall the d^ily conversations you have, what percentage is 
with Americans?* and *ln your present occupation, what percentage of the|>eople you 
^ordinarily come in contact with is with Americans?* The two items correlated with each 
other .by r ^ ,49, p < SjOl,^ / 



RESULTS i " '\ 

J - . . , , V 



'P^, survey ^data were analyj^ in terms .of (I) developmentak^tterns of the 
^ imft(igrant*s intr^*ethnic communication and inter*ethnic commisfni^tion and' 
(2) variables in the immigrant's background ch^cteHstics that are rqateU to individual 
differences in communication patterns. The first analysis was based on cros^-septional 
comparisons among six subgroups divided by the^engthof stay in the Un^ed States (see 
Figure J ). In the second analysis, such individual characteristics as educatioj),^x, age at 
the^time of immigration, English competency, acculturation motivation,' marital status 
and length of stay in the UnitedStates, were analyzed, in relation to the inter-^thnic and ' 
inira*ethnic communication involvements. - ' ' ^ ' / 

TRENDANALYSIS . , ^ 

Ideally, the trends in the iifimigranCs communication patterns should^be observeH% 
through time-series data that are collected repeatedly ove^ftheyears. In thepresent study, 
however, the trends were traced only through the cross-sectional comparisons as a 
reasonable approach to examine^e general developmental patterns of the immigrant's 
conjmunication involvement*: ' . ' . , ' 

s 

Results of the trend analysb are feported in the following Section ^iii terms of 
(l^gfneral s]iape of developmental eurves^ (2) sigmftc^nce ^of change-over time 
determihed by analysis of variance across the six subgroups, and (3j signtftcance of 
lii(^earity in the curves^ i.e,, whether the change over the yearsjs linear o^ nonlinearJ^ 

Casual Acquaintances ^ , - , ' ' 

1l)e v^lutnei)f casual American acquaintances(whom one knows well ^nough tolspeak 
to when they me^ steadily incfeasedduriog the fffst nine years and tends to ' 
pr less^ stabilised stage (see* Figure 2). The average number of American casual 
. acquaintances was 48.^ across all six subgroups/The number w^s <^nly ld,6 within the 
first year,^nd increased tip to 1 25.8- by the time the immigrants had lived in the host 
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society for seven to nine^years! After nine years* the volume of an immigrant's American 
. casual acquaintances tended to decrease slightly. Throughout the acculturation process^ 

the average number' of ethnic aco^aintances was,c6nsiderably greater than American 
. acquaintances, indicating that^me first-generation of Korean immigrants generally 

associate more with other Koreans than ^^ith Aqjericahs. * 



/ Casual Friends 

r^W ' Thc:trendS in thc^ volume of American casual friends (with whom one can exchange 
invitation to^each other's home) showed a^^omewhat different pattern from those of 
casual ftcquaiatanc^s. In the case of casual acquaintances, both the number of Ajnerican 
and Korean acquaintances increased simultaneously during the first nine years in the 
hpst sock^yr^Qn the other hand, the number of an immigrant's casual friends within the 
ethnic .^mmunby increased only up to the first five years, after Which it decreased, 
Inst^, the numv^of American friends continued to increase throughout the years, 
^although after/mne years, the trend seemed to stabilize. The composition of an 
. * immigwMVfffendship circle, therefore, was gradually supplanted by thatof Americans. 
Tlj^^tio between the Korean and American friends during the first three years \m$ 
.9:1, The ratio decreased to 2,4:1 ijfter nine years (see figure 3), * 




Intimate Friends ' ^ . 

^ * ' y - , 

^The pattern of change intheimmigrant^sfriendshipcircle,fromethnichomogeniety to 
nnilxture of Korean and American friends, becomes even more salient when one 
^xWfncs the trends in intimate friendships only {see Figure 4), During the first year, the 
averse immigrant had 4,6 ethnic imimajt&friendsand only ,3 American intimatefriends*. 
Tl^ese numbers steadily increased up to seven to nine years; after the pine years, however, 
the number of intimate Korean friends dropped, ^hilethai^American intimatefriends 
continued to grow, At^hiypotnt, the average immigrant life^«n afmpfit^equal number of ' 
ethnic and American friends within the intimate friendship circle, "JS' * 



Organizational Membership ( 

V * . 

. '^OvjeralK. the Korean imm^raats participate mb^e actively in Korean organizations 
t!|^n in American organizatlonSSSijfty-five percent otthe respondents belonged to one or 
'wo Korean organizations and 20% to more than three. Only 15% -did not have any 
^membership in Korean organizations. On the other hand, ^5% ofthe immigrants did not 
belong to ar^y. American organizations. Trends in the immigrant's organizational 
, parttcipation^craonstrate a pattcVn closely corresponding to xhose of the volume of 
casual acquaintances^ i,e,i a general linear increase over xhe years. An immigrant 
6^omes more active in organizational activities both in the host societyand in the ethnic 
^^^^community. This finding suggests a close relationship«between the two types of 
comtpui^tcationJnvolvement, casual, acq iiaint^jices and organizational membersbip^The 
volume of casual acquaintances (both Koreans and Americans) tends to increase as " 
f>^adicr{)atton in.organization5(bc4h Korean and American) ificrea^es (compare Figure 3 
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In addition to the trend analysis, a further -attempt y'^s made to explore the 
interretationship between intra-ethnic commujiication and inter-ethnjc communication 
on the foi#r leviels of commynicattom relationship — casual acquaintances, friends, 
intimate friends, and organizational membership. Based jon ali^SI respondents, the 
Pearson correlation coefficients (r) were compUtfcd as reported in Table L 



TABLE I 

CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN INTER-ETh'nIC AND- 
. INTRA-ETHNIC COMMUNICATION VARIABLES 

■ ■ ■ (N = 28n • 



Korean 
Acq, ' 



Korean 
Frnd, 



Hmrean 
Int. Frnd. 



Korean 
Org. 



American ' 
Acq. ^ 

American 
Frnd. 

American 
Int. Frnd. 

American 
(/rgN- 



.61 



..43 



.26 



.25 - 



.54 



.46 



.21 ■ 
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*A11 correlation coefficients afesignificantjit the .001 lev^l except IK^^^ by,* 



'J 



The results show that the relation^h^^bet^^eiSj^nfa?^^ 
^communication is stronger on the same Jevtl 6f5?Ttifirfum bn 
different levels* In general it is observed thari)\^miSi^^t5i3i.irid^ 
in interpersonal relationships within the et^nfc^.3^J9i^tI|}^y/~t£^^^ be higher in 
participation in inter|:fbrsonat communication iir^l^e*hcgL:^Qcfety/ 

■ . ■ -t- I -•'^ 

The next ^alysis was to identify factors that wer^ related lo differcntilt involvement 
of * the immigrants in intra-ethnic and inter-ethnic communication. Correlation 
coefficients (r) were coipputcd for fhc degree of relationship^ between ihk immigrant's 
individual background characteristics and the degree of communication involvements on 
three levels of interpersonal relationship and organizatioital activitrcs (see Table 2). 
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CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN ^TER-ETHNIC ANthllJTRA-ETHNIC 
-^COMMUNICATION AND BACfKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

- ' ^ ' •(Ni=281) 



Background 
Characteristics 


Acq. 




K. Int.! 
■ Frnd._ \ 


K. ... 
Org. . 


A. 
Acq. 


a' ' 

Frnd. 


A.Int. 
Frnd. 


. A. , 
Org. 


Engli^ * 

Competency ^ 




,14" 


.07 -1 


.32f" 


.29"** 


.28*** 


.29"* 


.58"' 


Aqculturation 
Motivation 


,11 




.05 


-.03^ . 


.16* 




.20'< 


..!»" 


Interaction , 
Potential 


-.03 


-.02 
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^Correlation coeincient^sigmucant at thd;,QD level 
^'Correlation coefficients significant at thclOl level 
'''Correlation coefficients significant at the 1001 level 



Earlier in the jtime-trend analysis, it was reported that the immigrant's inter-ethnic as 
well as intra-ethliic communication genmlly i^reased over years in linear patterns. 
Reflecting Such trends* all of the eight communication variables* patticutarlV thecal' 
acquaintances and oi:gan]zational membership, in both Korean and the American 
sociciy^were positively rejatcd to the lengthof stay in the United States Also^ positive , 
rcrationships were observed between English competency and the involvement in 
i)^j\merican as well as Korean organizations, arid in interpersonal relationships with 
^merioans on all three levels of tmimacy. Acculturation motivation was sTj^iflcantty 
related to an immigrant's participation in thethre^ levels of^nter*ethnic communication * 
in the host^society, and the organizationaf mernbership in both ethnic and the host 
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society. The interaction potentiat^of the immigrants was significantly related to the 
involveme^nt in American organizations and interpersonal relationships with Americans, 



but not to intra-ethnic communicatio^n activities. 



/ An^immigrant^s educational ttackground was signiftcantly related to inter-ethnic and 
intra*ethnic. communication, in tertps of th^ .number of total acquaintances and 
, ^organizational membership. The higher a'n imipi^rant's educational level, th? greater was 
*the involvement in the ethnic community and in thehost society, Immigrantswith higher 
Jevels of income were found to be more active in their participation in the host society, 
and in the etBnic^ommuntty to a lesser degree. Those ^ho were old^r were more active in 
their^ intra-*ethnic <:ommunication than those who were ygunger Age at the- time of 
immigration was not significantly related to any of the eight communication variables. 
On the X)ther hand, the respondent's age at the time of survey was positively, related to all 
of the communication vat^ables. It is probably due to the fact that most of the 
respondents came to the Ui^i^ted States when they were oyeF20 years old^'consequently 
(he age difference (at the time of immigration) was not found to be a crucial factor in 
relation to cammunicatioh behaviors. It is further speculated thatthe^igmftcanceofage 
at thttime of immigration can be observed in whether immigration occurs before or after* 
one^s childhood, ' * , 



. : - DISCUSSION ; ' ^ 

The present study has analyzed the intra-ethnic arid inteActhnic communication 
patterns of foreign immigrants through four jevels of communication relationship: total 
volume, of acquaintances, ,casua^ friend^, int|n^ate friends, and organizational 
membership. The major findings from the data analysis 9^e sum'marized Mow, 

L Throughout * the yearSv^ immigrants' interpersonal interaction and 
, organizational involvement ^yithtn the^thnic community is stronger than 
^ in theliost society, • , ^ ^ ' ' , - ' 



2. 



3. 



4. 



'The volume of the immigrant's A^eric^ac^u^tancAfincludingcasual 
' and mtimate friends) as well as participatE^or; in Am^tcan organizations 
increase fhrough tiihc. The same pattern of li^tef^Jn^ase is observed in 
ihe r^umber of ethnic acquaintances and organiz^ipnal mfnibersjiip. ^ * 

The volume of the immigrant's casaial fnends — both^Xmericans and 
Koreans — increases during the first nine years, after which association 
with ethnic friends decreases. Friendship composition i$ relatively ethnic 
and homogenous d'uringthe initial years and becomes more heterogenot^ 
thrOMgh' time. This trend is more clearly observed in the immigrar 
intimate friendship circle, , . * 

Imn^granu with greater involven&ent ^ the hos^ communication 
channels tend to be also active in th^ir own ^hnic communj^ty. This 
tendency is stronger in total volume of acqu^nta\cesand organizational 
membership, and less in iqtimatc friendship patterns, 



^5^.^.0[i]enmin,igfantstend to participate in ii\tra-ethnic communication more 
. than younger immigrants English com|>etency>educationa)bac)cground> 
and number of years in The United Stales are positively rclated^lp the 
immigrant's Mntra^ethpic communication » but not* to ihe intimate 
friendship wilh Koreans, ' 



~The^ results l»f this ex^^atpry study add some ne^M insights intotheammigrants* inter- 
ethni&and intranet hnifljpmltiuftication patterns in the process ofaccuUuration, Firsts the 
observed increase in participation^ footlx American and Koreaaoigamzations» and in 
'the overall volume of interpersonal relationship with Americans and Korearisjeflect the 
''structural pluralism*'' i.e.t ethnic individtials maintaia their active membership in both 
host society a^nd their awn ethnic community^ Secondly/ while the present d^ta 
demonstrate the- sii^ultaneous involveinent of immigrants both ethnic and bost 
society, the observeo^ange in the immigrant'^ ca'sual and intimateJriendship etrcle 
(fromanetbnic^nd homb^nous one to^ mixed and heU^ogenousone)suggeststhat the 
reference role^<pf the ethnic, individuals is intensified a^ing the initial period of 

ce of ot^enmeaningful grob(]is to whiqh they can refer 
for information, advice, and affectliEi^ With the passage of time/h<^ev^^the^^ 
' comes info repeated ailfif P^^^^tiged cbmact wtth the natives; sui:n^thkin,individuals~ 
become incorporated into the immigrant^^communication interacu^and frame .of 
\ ^ reference m mt)re anil more^eaningful ways>The difference between thfesresultsin the 
present study and the previous- Sadies may beMue in part to the social^)id politi^aC 
change in recent years toward greatenndependencjeOTd preserWtipnof ethpici^^ 
^ r muiori^y groups. It isal^o suggested that the previous a^sjumption regar^jinglhe lia^uce 

^ 'jfcnd function of intra*ethnic com?nunipation needs to bere-^x^ined and thal, infut 
^ 'sUidies, the immigrant's communication'' patterns shouts be^closely analyzed by 
^ ^tfferenttitihg levels of intimacy in interpersonal relationship. 
* ■ • . 

.^inally^ a few shortcomings oi the present study need to be identified. Tnti^^were 
coHccted from only one pai^icular ethnicgroup -r the Korean community in the^klcago 
area. llh^ikely that the specific patterns oY changes incomm^inlc^tion^thetim^en 
' involved' iri such developments^^'and the strength of relationship amon^varialiles 6f 
acculhiration^communigation will ^vary fr^ one ethnic group to anot^en ^nd for 
/different situations of acculturation. Si^e of an ethnic community, coh^iveness among 
members of ihe commu^nity. the degree of^compatibility of original cultura^ norms and 
valfies with those of the.host Culture^ may ait^ootrtbgie to an ethnic individual's ipter- 
ethnic and Jntra*ethnic ccvnmunicatipn patterns: - 

/ . " ■ jT^ . 

^ Also, as noted earlier, the data in the preseni analysis were cpUected only at one point 
}\L time, andJhe develop^nial ircnd^in the immigrant'^^c^munication can be more 
accurately answered through time-serips observaiions^of Jhe same individuals overtan 
extend ecqpenod of tirne. Through time^eries data, it is possible totracethedevelopmeni 
of th^immigraVit's (Communication ^atterjis more realistically- Through replications, 
among^differ^nt ethnic groups, the findings in the present study can lie further verified 
and will gaiti'^reatef application for.a wider range of population. Also, sources of 
variations the communicatiofi patterns and changes amoiig different ethnic ^oups 
and individifHls c^ ''be identified. 
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. Hurther, we need to study inore closely the communication network system within 
ethnic communities and across ethnic boondari^* as well as the processiw which 
information from the host society is transmitted to ethnicindividuals an^ vic^^rsa. 
Through such analyses* we can identify those individiSals who play the/role of "g^t^ 
keepers,' "opinion leaders/ "cultural middlemen*" or "liaison individual^" who are inan' 
advantageous position to facilitate efTectiv^ acculturation fot new immigrants. In 
summary^ this study ^ers qnly a starting point from which more research Questions are 
. generated. .A great deal of attention needs to be paid to the communication processes of 
forejgn tmnti grants, Communication researchers can play a vital role tn promoting more 
effective communication and undefsianding between ethnic communities and the host 
societal, by providing scientific insights^into the underlyir^ processes of cominu nitration. 



. , , NOTESy' 

* * 

Young Yun Kim is University Professor of CommunicationScience at Governors 
State Universit}^. This article is based on her dissertation research ^t Northwestern 
University. ' ^ - - ' ' . 
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^ in the Untied States (Minneapolis: Uiiiif^rsity of Minnesota Press., 1963); Alexander 
Weinstock, "Some FactorsThat Retard or Accelerate the Rate of Ac;.culturatio8" ffuman* 
Relations, Vol 17 (Nov/1964), 32MO; Ithiel de Sola Pool "Effect^ of Cros^-National 
Contact on Nationaf and International ImageSt" m^Inteihattonnl Behavior: A Social- 
Psychological Anaiy^is, eds. Herbert Kelman et aL (NT.; Hoitt Rinehart and Winston, 
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Acculturation of ah Ethnic Group Based on Commtuiication-Oriented Variables: Tite 
s Ca^ of' Japanese Americans in Chicago," Dissedation, iJniversity of IltinoiSt 1969, 
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Approach <N.Y.: Macmillan Co., 1965), p. ?82. 

^Bernard Lazerwitz, "Some Factors; in Jewish Identification,* Jewish Social 
Studies, '\ol 15 <Jan. 1954). 3-24. 



^Lfionanl' Broom and John 1* Kitsuse. The. Validation of Acculturation: .A 
Condition to Ethnic Assimilation/ American Anthropologist, Vol 57 (Feb.-195SX 44- 
48. ~. 



'Mardin and Meyer, pp.' 40-51. 

^'Mihon TK- Gordon, Assimilation in American i(/lp|RV,: Oxford University 
PressJ964), pp. 235-36, " ■ ' 

loQy ""naturar process, I mean the process of changes in immigrants without 
syst^malic institutional arrangements to either promote or retard the^ proc^^ss of 
accultui^tion. , * , " ^ 

or a discussion oo systematic randomsampling, see Hubert Blalock; Social 
Siatisiicl(r<y.: McG'raw-Hill 6ook Co,, 1972), pp, 514-18, 

. ^ ^^The a^verage number of^lack acquaintances^s lA Blackx:asual friends, 0,6, 
9nd Black intimate friends, 0,3; the average number x»f oth^ ethnic acquaintances wis 
t4>6, other ethnic casual friends, I J, and mher*ethni(uinttmate friends, 0,4. 

f^For a theorrtical rationale for thisassumption,sc^Paul F,Lazarsfeld and Robert 
K, Merton, ""Friendship as a Social Process A Substantive and Methodological 
Analysis*" in Freedony and Control in Mojtern Society, eds, Morroe Berger et aL { 1954; 
New YqjK: Octagon Books,^1964)rpp, 18-66,, 

*/ ■ 

'*See Selltiz et al',^, 124, for a supportive^argument, " ' . ^ 



^ ' ''Distribution /of responses on the four-point scales, C'Little," ''A Little," 
^oiiioivhat»" a,nd^"A ttn") shows a skewn^ss toW^ard higher levels of motivation, which 
suggests that aa^jiifact of/social desirability rhight have biased the responses,- ; 

/ **The t^tV)f linearity j(or ''linear trend test") allows^ one to And out whether the 
xhwge in e^ch of th 'variables shows linear or non^Unear trends. In formal terms, it 
41^ op to test the hypothesis thatjIEhe coefficients of the non-linear terms o{ the*, 
g^fc;!^ statistical prediction ^model are all equal to zero/ Thus^ If the statistical 
^ignijBcance level is cl ose to ,05 level dr ^ero, the test result indicates that thf change trend 
is njpn-Iinear; the farther away from zero the coefficient is, the stronger the degree to 
vi?h!ch thfttrerid follow linear For detail^, see Norman NiettaL ^s.^Siaiisiical Package 
dr the Social Science (N,Y,; McGraw-Kill Book Co,, 1975), pp, 257^L 



COMMUNICATION NETWORKS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
.IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES ^ 

FELIPE KORZENNY and R1CHARQV PARAGE 

This paper analyzes and summanzes the major body^f lileralufe gevieraled with regaM to 
Communication, el works and social change in developing countries. The resul Is suggest 
I hat eommunicalion is a necessary faet of fPf change lo take place, but il is not a sufficieni 
^ condition. When Ihere are opinion .leaders who link Ihc pans ofa social system\^ho5e 
- norms favor change* and external ^ommuliication travels from tlu^tftlTside of the social 
system IhroMgh opinion leaders to Ihe eommuniiy. ehange 'is triggered. Heierophily of 
associattM is not Conducive lo change by itself, but when there are opinion leaders who. 
bridge Ihe hete^9phily gap from the oulside to Ihe msidet>f 'a social system. Ihe j>ossibility> 
for change to occur h heightened. I||^lhe nbrms of a soeial system in general are negaiive 
^towards ehange* then any effori lowards ehange isUikely to fail, since infowjil opinion 
leaders lend lo adhere lo the norms of the system. In ihisc^, preliminary efl^r^ towards 
social ehai>ge should be directed al credhng a more favorable generalized disposilion 
tdwards change. These results are diseussed under ihe* light of available theory and 
evidence, and a Comprehensive multivariate model is proposed for fulure inquiry. 



' The^purposes .of this paoer are to: (I) review the«empirtcal research and major 
literature relating human ^hnmunication networks to social change in developing 
countries, and (2) derive a multivariate model designe<ttto be used jp a subsequent tc;3Vt>f 
the remionships foun({ in the review. An empirically testable model can help cUjrify the 
^relationships among the variable^ that Unk communication networks and social change^ 
in developTng countries. Social change refers to a variety of presses by which niember^ 
of a social system shift from' traditional techniques (for example, of agriculture and 
family planning) to alternative techniEjues that offer relative advantages along certain 
dimensions such as better agricultural yields and a lower rateof hu man proliferatio a The 
perspective of spcial change taken here recognizes the possibility of *ihulttlinear 
evolution,"' iq which social systems evolve diffetefitly, borrow culturally and materially 
from each other, and capttafize on mutual and cumulative c:xperience.^^ocial change is 
typically cast in a posi|ive light; it refers to the improvement of social systems, or to the 
retardation of starvation or de&tr^jction.^ " ' , 

The concept of a network has been described in graph theory term^ as: ''...a finite setiof 
points linked, or partly linked, by asetof lines(termed arcs) called a nefi ti^ere being no 
^stricttpns on the numberof lines linking any pair of points or on the^djpeetioaof tho^ 
lizies...A network in graph theory is a relation in which ^he lines coifnecttng the points, 
have values ascril^d to them, which may or may rfot be numerical/^ Human ^ystenis, 
through interaction, create links among members. People(orlargex|pciaIuni^s)are tie 
points and their-^ntcr^ctio^s are the links; overall pattems-^of lin t(s result in netwDf ks. 
DiffusioT^and social change are in part nel work phenomena because ^hey involve regular 
flows of information and jthe transmission of influence, Rogers j[1975) no,tes that network 
analysis constitutes a unique form of putxing structure. bsck into diffusion research,^ 
Diffusion reseacck which only uses random or qua'^i^random sampliog produces results 
.similar to t})atof a biologist pultingan*animalthrotigh a meat ^ndeMe notes. In both 
cases, the. possibility of isolating the structure.of the system \s prjkided^Network 
^analysis ts a fofm^f relational analysis, directed explicitly^ to ward Iden&ing structured/ 
relationships', t^etworks afe ""repetitive patterns of interaction among th^inembers of a 
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social system.'^ Network analysis offersameansforrelaUhg%>mmumcatiqnstructprtto 
social change, ' ' - , • * 

The authors of this paper conducted an extensive literature research andidentifled21 
.studies or papers which link aspects t>f communication networks and social change in 
developing countries.^ Some of the studies report empirical findings (hypothesis-testing 
and/ or post*hoc results), others offer detailed nt>n-empirical discussions of tht topic, and 
the remainder provide more general less precise eommentaries, often anecdotal and' with 
implicit assumptfons only. The studies vary in their attempt to gen&rate a theoretical 
.basis for understanding human interaction patterns and social change, but the^all deal 
with the .central focUs of this paper: an expfkation pf the linkage between human 
^communication networks-ami sociut change in developing countries. 



In order to assemble evidence relating to the central focus ofthis paper, the 21 studies. 
, noted above were read and 262 statements or assertions were identified. Three basip 

features of each statemeni were recorded: (I) Its support or non-support for a^roa^^, 
. more general pr6position; (2) the nature of the evidence (empirical research, either 

hypothesized or post-hoc; direct assertions.in non-empirical literature; and anecdote^^or 

assumptions implicit in the study in question); and (3) the level of analysis at which the 

^tement was made (individual, gr,oup, or^ocial system). . 

The first feature of each stalement^*requires littlefufther clarification: statenSents were 
judged to be supportive, or were considered non*suppoijive. The second factor involved 
classifying statements according to' the nature of the eviidence: (1) empirically tested 
hypotheses, or post-hoc en^pirical findings; (2) cleat-cut litefatufe 'references;-and 
(3) coimnents, presented with a justifying anecdote, or granted,as assumptions.^ The 
third factor, level of analysis, is included sinct network analysis is not restricted to j£>ne 
social system level. An advantage of network analysis is its use at various system levelsin 
order to uncover unique relationships. Hence, researchers differentially concentrate their 
attention at'varying levels.' 

There ^Ere.three levels of analysis. First level of amalysis Is the social system which *is 
defined as a collectivity ofunitswhich are functionallydifferentiatedand engaged in joint 

^'problem-solving wiflt respect to a C9mmon goal. The members Or units ofa social system 
may be individuals, informal groups, complex organiz^ions, or subsystems.'^ In t^e 
literatufe reviewed,' the village is typically idemified as the primary social system. SecoAd 
levehof analysis is groups which are viewed as functionally different units within the 
village. An accepted definition of a gcoup in the network analysis literature Js: it 
must''(l) contain at least three members; (2) communicate greater than some criterion 
percentage {typically 50%) with one anoiher relative to all others in the system; (3) be* 
^^directly or indil^ectly linked through some path lying entirely withip the group^'^ and 
sqnetimes meet .a m^re stringent criterion added by some authors, (4) and when '''no 
single link nor individual can berehiovedandjcause the group to.dissoive/'^One of t))e 
topical objectives of network analytic techniques is to identify suhstruct ures or grdupj in 

- the larger social system^ The differentiation of these two l«4^1s is useful For example; the 
effect of communication within a groupon social change can beexpected to be different 
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from the effect of communication among groups in the larger social system. People that 
interact in small groups with a ccrtain^frcquenty may not convey as much information to 
each other as people from another interacting group may provide to them, Thircl level of 
analysis is the individual At the individual level the focal point is the structural position 
of a certain individual mihin his or her owh network, A typical definition of a personal 
communication network is 'the interconnected individuals who are linked by patterned 
communication flows to any given individual'"!* At the individual level, one can 
investigate the degree tcvwhich one individual is connected to others, or one can examine 
the density or interconneaedness of the individuals tn a personal communication 
network, A statement taken from the literature review was assigned to one of the tliree 
. levels of analysis according to the highest system level of the variable to which it was 
linked. For example, the proposition ^group integration is,positively related toadoption 
of agricultural innovations b^ its members.'" is classified at the group level of analysis. 

It is important to note that the sta^ments or assertions relatitig communication 
netwof'ks to social change do not represei^expressions of causality, i.e„ that certain 
network characteristics produce or create some type of social change. Most authors are ' 
clear to indicate that they are discussing important associations among vaijaU^s^ with 
the causal mechanism remaining to be investigated further. Studies involving the test of 
an explicitly, stated hypothesis come some>Vhat closer to identifying potential causal 
relations; An important goal of this paper is to gather evidence relating netwQrks and 
social change tn an attempt to develop a logic that is sufficiently powerful so that further 
progress toward a robust, predictive, causally oriented model is possible. Given the logic 
or theory of relationship? expressed in this paper, a multivariate model will }>e presented 
which, when adequately jested, may shed further light on the causal linkages betvwen 
communication networks and social chaise, " ^ . * 



RESULTS 



Acfoss the studies reviewed, three important topic areas emerged. Thethreearea^and 
underlying propositionsN^vicwed are: * ' ^ . ^ 

L The more communication, the more social change, 

■ • la. The more internal communication, the more social change, 

( lb. The more ext^m^ communication, the more social change, 

'more external communication, the more internal communication, 

* ' ■ J, 

2, The more heterophily among people who communic^te^the more social 
change, - \ * " 

3, TJic more opinion leadership, th6 more social change,^ 

' 3^, The more the overlap of informal and formal opinion leadership, tl)e 
more the social cfang^ ^ 
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T)ie'mor« the ppin]OnleadeTsttpi:onceotration, the more tiadit^^ 
^'^ . ^ ^ li^the social system; ^ . * ' 

3c, The more modern the social system,^he more innovative the of inion^/^ 
leaders are when compared ^^ith the subgfoup^f membej^, ^ ^ 

3d, The. more specialized the opinion leaders^ the more n^odern the 
^ 50ckl system, ' * ^ ' 

. AH propositions are stated ^s linear, positive relationship: While it Avould be simpler 
to state mereiy^that "a relationship exists^ between eacli pair of conce;$t terms in a 
proposttion^he majority of the literature follows the format th^ hasbe^ use3 here. In 
miiny tascs there is little evidence to support the linear statement, amitKere is reason to 
expect at least some ol the relationships to non-linear, t(dwever^ the linear 
rebti^hip can be readily communicated and tested statistically. 



PROPOSITIONS; SUMMAfLT^^AND EVlpENCE ^ 



K The More Communication, the More Social Change 

* * I- 

In the Held of international or cros&-cultural communication, there htls been a'long^ 
.standing belief that the more communication inputs, the iitore social change. The 
liteiature on mass communication and national development frequently contains* 
expressions of {his view,>^ hi the 21 studies reviewed, 42% (III) of the 262 total 
statements refate to this basic belief. Examples of this view are Yadav:i^ HThe langeof 
social tnteraaion is greater in a modem social system than in a traditional one,'": and 
xGuimaiaj^s:!^ ^he higher the degree of communication integraticAi in a given social 
^system, the higher its degree of iniKovativen|ss,' 



The releyant statements gen^|atty r^fer (o the extent and diversity of linka^s.'and in 
this sense to the atnount^^of comiit'tHttcation from outside the soci^ system. The 
statements also refer to^the commuixication generated from inside the social system. 
Inputs fromihe outside arejeommunicatfon linl^ to persons, or the ones emergent, from 
mass inedia, t|avel, etc. Communication t)rigt!tattng from itiside tJic system often refers 
to connectedness^ infeg^tiveness, land ^ther^measures'that reflect communication 
activity inside the system,^he evidence availablefor this proposition isshown in Table L 
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, . TABLE I ^ 

• evid'ence for proposition i: the more communication, 
' , The more social change 



\ Source of 
\ Evidence. 

Level X 
of \ 
Analysis \ 


Empirtca) ' 
Literature. 


Non- •. 
empirical 
Literature 
Assertions 


. , Non- 
empirical 
Literature 
Anecdotes 
^ssumptibns 


Totals 


Hypothesrzed 
ReWions 


Post-Hoc 
Relations 


S* 


XS 


S 




S 


NS 


S 


. NS 


% 


Frcq, 


' Swal System 




.6% 


5% 


4% 


12% 


1% 


W% 


0% 


60% 


66* * 


Group * ^ 


]% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


S% 


2% 


2% 

e 


2% 




19 


Individual 


0% 


1% 


6% 


m 


5% 


1% 


7% 


l%( 


24% 


, 26 


- totals f^^^' 


14% 


10 

9% 


14 

12% 


7 

7% 


27 

25% 


4 

.4% 


■3t 
2&% 


13 

3% 


I02%**. 


111* 



S ' Supponjve 
NS = Non-^uppoctive 



- *bfumber of statements in each row or column total, or overall totaf^ 
'**Exceeds 100% due to rounding error 

tfRead as '13% the ovcral} total of Ml statement were found in the empirical literature, 
expressed as hypothesised relations, and supported the proposition." 

Ifthe column percentages for supportive a^ertionsare summed, 79%ofthestatemems 
favor the proposition that increased commumc&ti<^n produces greater Change. However, 
only 26% have direct empirical support, with the r^ainder backed by non-empiricar 
literature.. Ccfntrary empirical evjdejfce is found in 16% of the findings. UdirecCempirical 
support weighed more heaWy than literature-only findings, the proposition receives 
more support than disconfirniayon. Note that most of the evidence on the proposition is 
' at the social system level; 60% of the statements are so identified.^ The abundance of 
'sttidies reflecting social systems is not surprising since most use intact social systems, 
villages or communities^ for network analysis. The empirical evidence is primarily found 
at the social system level (28% of all statements). There are very few statements at the 
group level (4%)t and only 10% at the individual level. Most ofthe group and individual 
^ statements^are supportive. / , . ' ' 

' c 
In summary, Propositioil 1 is supported more often than it is rejected. However, it 

should 1>e noted that certain beliefs or myths may be perpetuated by the select! Veness of 

the researcher. As shown in Table 1 , the statements from the literature and the anecdotal 

sta\ement^are more frequently supjtortiye than the statements found in tV empirical 

^ studies. Since mpst 6f the available evidence is foiind ^t the social system level, more 

research is needed at ^he other two levels. This evidence suggests that the degree of 

.support could vary by system levels. Perhaps theamoutit ofcommunicatton at the larger 
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soci^ system kveliJocs serve as a catalyst for chan^. At the group orjndiyidual levels^ 
communication />er 56 may not bring new.input^ into the system and consequently change 
m^y not necessarily follow. The lack of statements at thesf last twaleveU allows us to 
make only cdnjectureS that areJllustrativc of the need for more evidence. There arctw^ 
hypothesizcdempirieal statements that support the proposition it^th&u/>/>Lif//e direction, 
Th^y are both at the group level of analysis, the rationale offered is that ei^munteation 
at the subsystem level may not contribute new inputs to )he members. Instead, it may 
simply be Yedundant information It is unlikely thai mere amounl of tommunieation 
per se is a variable that explains change in a detailed fashion. Communication caaalso 
counteract change, or simply be functional t9tlT(exi!>ting!>>stcm''^ Further refine ment of 
this initial proposition \^ necdec^ to prgvide better explanation of the mechanism(s) at 

* work. " ' " 



la. 



Thc^ore Intejnal Communication/the More Social Change 

In moving to a more specific, proposilional level, one finds two basiceoncepts, 
. connectedness and integration, that reflect internal tommunicatioif, The^deflnitions 
most commonly used f^r these iv^eonccpls arc(l) Connectedness is The degree to 
which t^c units(individuah)ina!>>stemarclinVcd by communication flows, The formula 
is based on the ratio of the actual number of commumcaMdn relationships tn^a syj^m, ^ 
divided by the number of possible communication relationships^'* and (2) Integration is 
t defined as t'he "extent to which the^roupi^^to which a foca^ group is linked ai% linked to . 
one another/"* Tbe,d(j_ffercncc between tt^esc two cmnccpt^,. eonnectednesisiand 
integration, is not vci^ /precise in the literature. KcUer§ _et al„ use both tertps 
interchang!eat>ly.'**^Thcrc is an und?ri>ing rationale in thtniteraturc which suggests lh§ty^ 
the m^orca'sociarunifris related to other units, the mor^opportunitiesthVreai^ forehand 
jto be com mtjni Gated and implemented. V » 




Example statements that support the proposition arc: Qutkin<^: The more i 
person i? into a situational network, the 'more f^yorable his/fier 
. change;"^* and Guimaraes. ^'Cert&in i gtrp sie cHiaracieristics of thc^ 
encoding mcehantsms, boundaT> cooU<xK^daptabiniy. openness, 
t^e system's degree <^^ommumeation integration, and hence, q^S^erniz^ti 

\ . * 
Twenl>-eight percent (or 73) oU^e !>t^iements identif 
related to Propo^jiO^^ \Ao%\ of the statements arcJfeiy explicit with regard to the 
variables involved^ S|though sqinc an: Ics? ^reeis^ or iiic correlates of the njain^wo 
vari ables in their warding, Tabl6 la'prcsents thiai^dence available for this (Imposition, 
^Sixty-tiine perccnt^ttfthe 73 statements' supf)omnis projiosltion. Twenty-nine percent of 
r tlie statements haW^some evidencc'trom \^0x\xxt, Oi\\ic^, 24%arein favor ajid 5% are 
^against. Half (52Cf ) oNhe stat{unents|tjf^been empirically tested; 31% are suppohiye, " 
ji^fUe 2 ICc arc non-supportive. Howe^C^ofttlehypoth^^^d relationships, slightly more' 
were rmn-^upp'ortivc (MCr) thanj^^orti^e (12%i pi)r the po^t-hoc evidence, almost 
three ttrnes as many,statementscSei^ supp6rtive. than arc not. This compa^son Suggests 
that selective acts on the part'of'lhc researgh^^cr in Reporting suppprtiv^jTindings in post* 
hoe studic.s dlay iiecoun^or^e level of empirical support the.'propo^itionreceive§, t^ifty- 
twct pcFcOij^of the^t^mchts undcr^ro position la deal with the social system level of 
.analysis. zfeVith tfic groiip levcl/ftjiii 27% with the individual level, 

■ / - ■ ' "■' ■ ■ 

■■■ A. 82.- ' • 
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TABfLE la 



/ 



EVIDENCE FOR PROPOSITION la: TH^ MORE INTERNAL 
COMMUNICATION, THE MORE S£)aAL CHANGE 




Saur<!c of 
Evidence 



'Empirical 



Hypothesized 
Relations 



Posl-Hoc 



J^on- ^ 
eihpiricat 
Literature 
Assertions 



NS 



Non- 
empirical 
Literature 

'Anecdotes. 

Assumptions 



Totsts 



Fre<). 



Social System 



*T0% 



Wo 



11% 



52% 



Croup 



'1% 



3% 



1% 



0% 



7% 



3% 



3% 



3% 



,21% 



15 



Individual 



1% 



10% 



4% 



27% 



Tbub 



9 

12% 



10. 



14 
19% 



17, 



II 

15% 



3. 
4% 



73 



100% 



S 
NS 



Supportive 
Non^pportive 



V 



The counter view of this proposition has important suppojt. Danowski ai^uesthat as 
integration increases, "the Jtomogeneity of information ^oitteht increases. '^^* This 
suggests that hig^'amounts of integration <$t connetnedness a^ or below the social ^t em 
levet may perpe>uate the status quo. However, it is the degree of integration of the social 
systtffti into stjll hi^er-level systems that may catalyze change. Th^ possibility will be , 
, explored in proposition lb. ^ . , - 

/ ^ • • ' • 

lb. The^^ore External Cbmmunication. tl^ More^cial Change 



Thfl 



^ are twb main types <>f«xternal communication channels: interpersonal and mass 
Med^^xierna] communication can bc; flirt her expanded to jnc]udei>roadcast and print 
mulia e^tposure, chai^g^.agent contact, contaa with other , travelers, travel to other 
swemst etc^M^ssages from these phannels enter th&^local system from the larger external 
^ stem. Whereas l^roposition la deals with ^e concept of groups ititegrged among 
themsQh^es orJo the larger^oifial system, and wkh.t%e connectivity of social^nits within 
the soccat system itself^ iFVoposition lb 'rereFS- to the itiftuettce of co^imunication 
ort^nattng from outside the ^ographical and soclai^ boundaries of the system. Thi$ 
influence can be ^naly^d at any of the three levels ^failalysts establi^ed^jlier. T^e^ 
more cornmunication inputs that reach the system, the more" ''open" it li'Opennessliay ^ 
been typically, <|efijied as; "The degr^ to which a village exchanges'infdirmation with its 
external envirqitinent.'^^ An example'of the statement^ that characteriiePropositioti i& 
^s:^ n^r^tUobal §ystems are more relatively closed to the outside than less tradition^ 
oncs.*^ The evfdenc? f*>r Proposition lb is presented ift Table lb. , . * 
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"^EViDE^NCE FOR PROPOSITION mjHE MORE EXTERNAL . 

^ IICotyrMtiNicAT^N. the more social CHANOE 



Source of^ 
Evidence 



Lcvd 
of 



Empirical 
Literature 



Hypothesized 
. Relations 



NS 



Post.Hoc 
Rt^l^ons 



S . NS 



Non- 
empirical 
Literature , 
AS^tions 



*S NS 



Non- 
eitipirical ■ 

^ Literature 
Anecdotes 

Assumptions 



S 



NS 



Totals' 



*Freq. 



Social System 



19% 



0% 



4%. 



7% 



19% 



>3% '« 0% 



82% 



22 



Group 



0% 



0% 



7% 



0% 



0% 



..15% 



Individual 



' 0%, 



0% 



-0% 



0% 



0% 



Totals 



(freq) 



5 

I9%v 



1 

4% 



I 

4% 



2 

7% 



7 

26% 



27" 



101% 



S = Supportive - . . . • " 

NSt»= Nci^^supportive ^ , ^ ^ 

Twenty-sc^n statements were identified which relate External cohmtunication to 
change. The statements are highly supportive of Proposition lb {90% of the 27), One tti 
four {all supportive) are found in the literature^ thos^ with emplncal support comprise 
one^thtnl of the total (23% are irr support, 1 1% are not> Statements hypothesizing 
support represent 19% of tl^e tptal, with only 4% opposed to the proposition. For post- ^ 
hoc empirical eviflence, therejare thr^ statements, one in'favor and two against. The 
anecdoctal evidence available is^ all in favor ofthe proposition: it repre5eiits41%pf all the, 
stat^ents for Propositijon lb. Eighty-two pcrcenu>fallthestatements are located at Jt^, 
social system level, 15% at the group levef, and 4% a^ the individual level ofiinal)^k 

Most pf the evidence is thus^in favor of Propositibn lb, including the hypothesized 
empirical fmdings,^^d the great majority^ at the social system level. Inputs from the 
outside seem to have a po^tive impact ons^ial c^n^. This finding is supportive of 
Kroebcr'^ classical diffusion theory^* and the heo-evolutionary perspective of SahlbiS,^* 
which states^h^t^cultures may'borrow from opt^ another without recapitulatingstagcs of 
development: The only specifically hypothfttzed non-supportive statement, counter Xo^ ' 
the proposition, is reported by DanowskL^^ He argues that when the innovation to he 
diffused ts highly Xliscrepant from the value system X){ the receiver system or fubsyslcm, 
openness may'Wbrk agairtst the adoption of the ihnovation'and may actually teinforce « 
.traditiopal oricntatiojis, ^ . ' 



Ic. The More External Communication, the More Internal Communication 

H ^ If Jhe ^reiation^hip of e^^terrtahand internal communication to change*were 
cQilsiderable,^* then external communicatioiv could initiate internal, oommunicattoiv. 
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Several explanation's h%ve been advanced for this refktidhship, Danowski sCiggests that 
the more open a systeqjt is, the more connected it nas tai)e in order to process the 
information it receives,^^ Guimaraes points out that since Xo^mopolheness is usually 
regarded ^s a modernizing , force; as sw:h, it tends to increase interpersonal contacts 
wifhfn.the system,''-^ Some examples (Hthestateme{its'thatund(;rJy Proposition Jc,are: 
''ExternaU contacts are positively related to communication integration/^^i and The 
greater the openness of a'system the greater its connectivity.''^^ The distribution of the 

le Ic. V 



evidence availajble for this proposition is presented iR 



, EVIDBCE ! 
• .COMMuli^' 



BLE Ic 



FOR PROPOSITION Ic: THE MORt EXTERNAL 
JiON.THE MORE INTERNAL COMMUNICAfiON 



\ Source of 
\ Evidence 

of \ 


Empirical 
. Literature 


Ellon- 
empirical 
Uieraiure j 
.Assertions 


' Non- 
empirical ' 
Literature 
A necdotes 
Assumptions^^ 


a- * 

Totals 


Hypothesized 
Relations . 


Post-Hoc * 
Relations 


S 


NS 


' S 


NS 


' S 


NS 


S 


NS 


% 


Fre<j, 


- Social Syiicm 








■ 49c 


n% 


0% 


4% 


4% 




* ^ 


Group 






0% . 


0% 


4% 


0^ 




■ '8%. 




—ir- 


individual 
♦ 




■ 0% 


0% 


\2% 


0% 


0%, 




0% 


, 28% 


' 7 




7~ 

2 


3 * 




4 


4 

16%, 


0 

m 


1 

,28% ' 


■ 3 
' 12% 


J00%' 


25 

t 

* 



S = Supportive 
NS - Non-supportive 



V 



Twenty-five statements were classified under Proposition Ic. Of the 25 statements, 
60% are in. favor. Sixteen pypcent are based on literature evidence, and ilfey all arc 
sppportive. Of the statements based oqfempitical data, roughly one-half shgwp^ 
.btjm empirically hypothesized and^ost-hoc cases. the prcj{)osMoh is Tcjectea more olten 
than sup^r;ed. Of the remaining iienn^ 28%* are in favpr*artdM2% are opposed. Forty; 

. eight percent o^tff&statements are located at tbesociaLsystem level '24% are at th? group 
level, and 2^% are at the indU id uallevcL The general lack of evidence makes it difficult to 

^ draw conclusions at all levels, especially at the two lower levels. However, takjng all 
statements^nto eonsidetation. The proposition is fO'^re often rejeete(ljhan«accepted 

" 'acro$s all^els of analysis. ' ' , * . 



In summanv the support foF Prop^HiQn Ic is limited. In fact, the most credible 
'evidence (th^Kypothesized empirical studies) points against it. Unfortunately^ the 
rat ionale for th is pro position does not specify the i^nditions unjj^r which greater 
external interaction wiTrtead^hD'grcaterTnternat communication* In addition* the total 
amount oY interaction a system can undertakers limited. The^nettMime the system 
spends communicating with t{^e outside, the less tim^ remains for intenl^' interaction* 
Furthermore^ exposur&to external sources would lead to'differiijg opinions and points of 
view,*which may tiien lea4 to intemaf differentiation and not necessarily^to integration* 
However, the interaction of external and mternlil communkatioh may^ill-lesM to social 
<thang!&. 'Guima^aes states this as follows: Xommunication, as the informatio^n^ 
processing subsystem of the social system, would function as a mediating element in the^ 
process of change when this mediating factor is 'integrated', aiut.the receivit^g systemls 
- open a)id cap^le of reorganization* i( is more likely that the system will tend t(ward 
L^ii^ejmization/*^ Rogers et aL also share the above view: '^ystenf connectedness and 



-system ^opeflTi^ess hsv^ a synergistic relationship in their positiv^^lationship to 
^knowledge of^li taboo family planning innovation/^ Under this point of view, an op^iion 
leader emerges due to his/ her&ccess to external i7/T^internalchai^iiels of ct^mmuhication^ 
^ not due to accete to external channels alone. Nevertheless, the weight of currently 
available evidence gives scant support to Proposition Ic. ' ' 



, SKireSocial 



2. The More Hetferophily j^mong People WhoCgmmunicate.j^e MBireSocial Change 

* When people whc^int^^t fi^ ^li^^ orjiighly stmilaron anuiT^rofdimension5(suah 
as their belief structure* thefr values, their behaviors or t^^eir i^s), theinformation^l^- 
e^hange. can be^pected to be more redundaiht^ thaiv if the nartib\pants in thet 
communication ffhcou^tbr ar^ different. When no appreciable differences exi^ among 

' peo|>le who communicate^ the ch^ges that, they evoke in each oth&r shouloiend to 
decrease, since^ new views are seldom exchanged. ^Homoptily^ is used to^ denote * 
similarity among people^who'^ommunicate, wtij^reas ''heterophily'' is used to signify 
differences** Homophily is defined as: The degree to which pairs of itidividttals who 
interact a*re Similar in certain attributes, suchjas bcliefs/.values^ education social status^ 
and the like.'^^^ Operationally^ ''It is an observed correlation bctw^n th^ designated 

* attiibutest>f in<jividualsw|io.have dyadic communicanoncontacts.'^^Someexdl^ 
the statemems assigned t<? Proposition 2 are^ TheJegrce of occupational discrepancy 
between^he mi^ranVs own pecupational prestige ano (he mean occupational prestige of 
hb interpersonal network w^s not significantly relatedCto locus oVpontrol in eith 
network (friendship or instrumental networks);""^^ and ''More traditional systems are 
char^teri^cd by a greater degree of^homo^hity in interpersonal communication. 
Table 2 presents^the distrj}>utioh of statenlents uhder Proposition 2, ^ 

^- • ■■' Su* 1 •:■ ":- 





COM in UN IC AT 



NCE fOR PROPOSITION & THE MORE HETEROPHI 
gg)PLE WUO^^OMMUN1C>^E,TH0MOR£ ^OCU-k.<^HA>l<^' 



-Source of 
Evidence. 




Level 
Aftatyais ' 



'^ctajJSySiem 



GTOUpf- 



Totals 




Empirical 
. 'Literature 



-Hypotheswed 
Rehtiom 



'4% 



0% 



0%. 



2 



NS 



2%' 



■■226, 



12 

23% 



Post-Hoc 
Relatio^^ 



2% 



2% 



7 

13% 



4^ 



8 

15% 



Non- 
empirical 
Lttefattire 
Assertions 



13% 



'13%' 



^30% 



NS 



: — 

2% 



0% 



0% 



t 

■2% 



- - Non- ■ 
empirical 

. Literature 
AneMoteS 

Assumptions 



0%. 



0% 



6.^ 
11% 



NS 



4%- 



0%x 



0% 




Totals 



57% 



' 17% 



Freq. 



30 



15 



54* 



;'-S = Supportive 
NS = Ncn-suppor^ve 



^ 'n(ify*four(or2I%)of the 262 total s^tements pro vide the evidence for Propo^^^ 
Nearly Uirec in five 08%) art supponive. Of the 54 statements, 32?^ arc derived from 
literatu^t with 30% ^(upponive and 2% non-supportive. Statements wrth_empirica] 
support coipl^rise 55% of the total Of these^statemenls.onty ] 7%are^upportive, ^^Wreas 
38% are non-s'upponive, The'hypothesized statements wjjtj^ empmcal support are 27%of ~ 
the total WLtlt4%in favor arid 23% non^supportivc. The statements backed by empirical 
^ post^Koc support are 28% of the total wjiit 13% ^nfavbratid 15%agaihst.Fiftcejh percent J 
^Q^W statements have anecdotal or no support, or are stated as assumD|rk)ns: U% of these 
aiy in favor aifd 4% are against, Ftfty*seveh per^nt of thc^tatfmeni^s^ tocatedatthe 
social system level At this level, the general pattern dr^ccej>fance)^ject]on1s not very 
'idifferent frbm. the- overall one. While Proposition 2 is more acceptcd^than, rejected, tte 
--most trustworthy evidence — r empirical suppon — points rejection. This suggests that^ 
the statements authors make about the proposition in the absence of empirical data are 
, ii<k sustained when empirical .research is usecQo^pecifically test the asSertt6n^ ' 



Heterophily i^^retated to tte concepj^f external comtnunicatioif. External souxcesof 
infomiation are more likely to be Aglerophilous^an ^nterjiaf ones.^Yet, exfemal- 
* communication^ more consistently related to change. Thiscoi^radictt'on requiressome 
'possible exdl^natfom. First, external communication is not riece^rity heterbphilotisjf * 
tt 'is,^lhwt'er^ure does not spectfy^he dimensions of difference., Rogers and Bhowmjlc 
' point .out inai heterophiloiis channels/sources (in terms '6f .compejten^p)^- 
^ ho^dphiious 'channels/ soiirces '(in terms 'of tnist\yort fitness) lead io' change^ Tlie * 
^ iolloWrs paiy attenfion^to thostf leaders>ho are more com^tfent "than themselv^sV/ 
'provided they believer that they can trust me^ource.^* Further research 'is needed ^ 
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[^gncerning the dimensiojis of homophiIy*heterophjly whithiead U) change. Secondly, 
thetml)^r the Empirical hypothesized evid^nceis against the proposition, although mbsi 
of it comfeMp*^ ^ study by Yadav,'** Eight 6ui 9T ten hypotheses in this study were - 
rejected becaJs&'eQack ofstatistical significance, even thojigh the results werein.ihfrright 
direction. The othe^twQ^ypo theses were/ejected <]ue to statistically insign^Qc^t results 
in the opposite dtitctionNSt^ perhaps argue with the procedure^tTejecting eight 
h^potheses^evtn though theyN»£^ in the expected direction. Thirdufthe ''strength of 
wbak\ties hyj)Othesis'' may hel^vriarify the findings, 'Otheyiniiigs being equal 
information transmitted via weak tiesVmild ultimately reach ajtrger numbtr of people, 
than k woiild if sent through strong ties.^Sln other words, thcinformaCion'transni|Me<f 
tHrough regiilar^nd f'requent channels of comrilkfinication is less likely to^o very far iathe 
"cial network, while the tnforma^on sent oveNnfreq'uent and extraordinary social 
contacts tends to tTavel'largersocialdis4ancesdue to n]ij;Denetratii&n of tight social circles^ 
that otn^^isc would |ust Circulate r^undant me^agb^ Weak ^ociometric ties are 
i nf of mationallV strong or "the informational strength^^ dyadic communication 
relationships is mversely related to the degree of homophilyH^nd th^ strefngih of the - 
attiractbn) between the source and the re(;,eiver>''^^ Het^rophtly may be a necessary j)ut r 
not ffifftaiient condition fdf»ehangq. Considl^ring the informational strength of weaj^ 
sociometric ties. Liu and Dqff state that for maximum communicati^i diffusion and 
effectiveness, thtreceivingaudience should be bomophilo us among it^ttieqibetSy&t least 
some of whom should also ha\ft heterophilous linkages to sources.^^ HetergphUy in 
conjunction with^o'^mophily should be more conducive to^social change. In fact, one 
hypothesized empirical statement, which was predicted counter to Proposition 2 and was^ 
suppor^d^ Slates that the more taboo the communication, the weaker the sociometncj tie 
stren^h**^ This statement is congruent with our earlier discussion, A fourth issue to. . 
consider whether homophily o> heterophily are to be considered phenbmenologically', 
Objectively, or both. Most of the research considered |jpre ha^ measQretl. homophily ^or - 
heterophily in an objective ma[ic^> perhaps^ perceptual es^infates'of ;&inii1a^rity or ^ 
differences. "Would be more ppWtJfuL An^appropriaie meihodolo^ for studying^ 
-homophily*heterophily inay be .the use of metri^multjdimensiofial scaling to assesft 
relatlve/St^t lilies and dissimilarities 'among communicators and attributes.^^ ^ * 

^ Until farther Evidence is avaiiaMe;^ the 'relationship betweeb heterophilous > 
communicat^n ^od change is uncertain* since only speculative exp}anati6h£ for the 
findiiigsViave been offered. Perhaps the mosf tenable position is that^fieterophily m^yt 
evoke change, but that homophily onii:ertain attributes is necessary tn t^ie receiving ^ 
^ system for change to^ Implemented. Atihe individual tpel^eterophily of .ass<icia|ton 
* may-bt\hc only <iep to be taken for change fo be efftcied. Howevif^at^the group and , 
social systeifli levels, certaJp individuals should have a minimal number of hetetophtlous ( 
channels of communicadnnraqd theyin turifshould haiie certain homophilouscgntac^s- 
which will ultimately iinpt^mcnrOte advocated chdiige. These intermediaries are. usually 
called opinion lea^e'^rs, and are the central concenx.of T^roposition^. ' '/ ^ ' 



\ 



'3* the^'More Opiind^, Leadership, the M^re sScial Change *^ 



e central conceni.o 

' ^ if" 
, the More Social i 



O^niQfi leadership has a lengthy histpry in the literaturj^ofcomfnunication and social 
change. Opinion leaders ar^ tnnuenttals whQ not only pass ontnfoYmation«^))utwho ate 
**cre(Jible to their, constituencies^ A common definition of, opinion leadership is: *The, 
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, degfte to which an individual is able to inforTnally influence-other individuals' attitudes 
' orovert behavior 15 a deiired way with relaRye frequency/'** The concept of ^^iniQn. 
' Jead^rshtfi in the, network analysis hte^ture has been operationalize^ttf a fairJy 
* consistent' manner 'At> individual's opinion* leadership ^ore is based on direct 
sociom etric choices- received from other group njemWrs-in regard to -a specific 
c^iterion^^Af^4|ld^^dua^S opinion leadership ^core is the number oi'wciometric 
relation^ips^aT^&jndividual has with other group members ^hom he' reported to- 
have ffrovideq with inforhiation and advice on agricultural innOvation^^^ 

C^ini^n leadership is a characteristic of individuals withiri social systems who tend tj^ 
not Only link others, but to'play a central ^ole in the flow of information. Opinionleader^ 

' are aisp likely tJ'be badges or liaisons itvjhe socialist ructure. ^Bridges ate group 
members^.whoin^dditiQA to their predominance of within^group links, have one or more 
links, w^th members in one or mo[e other groups in.the network. Liaij^^afeindividuii^ 

* who do not meet mem^e'rshipcrit^ia for groups, yet hav< links to two or moregroupsp^^ 



^ Some examples of the statements that relate opinion leadership to s^ial change aref 
\ n'he rate of technological diffu*sion in a social system is directly rd^ted to and affected by 
procesf^s of interpersonal influence in which innovating lead^ers arid early adopters 
influeK^getBose who have not adopted;'^^ and.rLpaders'modernizationlsdireittly related 
to the success of village |>rograms of agricultural change/^^ The distrtbunon of the 
available evidence which jmplies that opinion teadershtp leads to sohie k^nd of social 
Qbtnge is pr^ented jn Table 3/ . * * ^ 
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Forty-nine Statements or ]9%ot\ht 262 statementsare classified under Propos^ion 3. 

' In this instance, the statements in literatureare very scarce(on]y 8% of the^49staO£^ 
^ but all of them are supportive. Those statej^ents With empirical evidence con^tute62% 

, of the total Tor Proposition 3. Of thes^* 5^o are supportivetand only 6% are non- 
-suppoiitive. Trfcnty-nine percent of all statements are empirically tested hypotheses* with 
23% being supportive, and 6% non-supporttve. Post-hoc empirical findings comprise 
33% of the total apd allure supportive. .Thirty-pne percent the statements fo/ 
Proposition 3 are anecdotal; 2^ are supportivt ai{d2% non-supportive. AtmosVall 
(939i£) of the evidence is at the social syst^ level, with the rest scattered attheindivmual 
'knd group levels, * ^ * ^ ' / 

jn sttacnary, opinion leadership, across *all tyjJes of,evidence- availa)>lei Appears 
positively related to social change/ However Ih^ conditionsj un'der^whielt socu)mctric 
opinion leadership is likely to bring about change^ must 6e examined in some detail 

3a,^ The More the ♦Overlap pf Informal and Formal Opinion Leadership, the More 
Social Change ^ ' .^^^ - ' 

>yhen the opinion leaders selected by a ^ori\mun[ty through sociometric thoices are 
alsp iacum'bents ot mahagerial institatio|>^rroles, then change is more easily effected. 
The atu^tion gaid the forn\al leader is augmented because he/she is also informally 
central. Further; this.iype of "dojubte"" opini<>n leader Jinks multiple parts of the system 
a'fid plays^the role of a bridge among various individuals and groups. 
, . \ " ■ ■ 

Given ili^ small titJ^ber of statements that un^er^e Proposition "Sa, the evidence is 
'discussed here* bti't is nm pre^erit^d in table fortg^ Twdve statements were identified. 
. which suggest that overlapping formal^and informal leadership roles'are conducive to 
,?hang&. Som> examples "^re: overlap of formal and infor^nal leadership should 
/acltjtate change;"*'. and '^e involvement ofinfornial opinion leaders in the formal 
^ 'SiftJcture is positively k^etated witl^thetatc of adoption.*" All 12 statements ^re in favor: 
one is supppried by literature;. two are empirical^ teste^d hypjo^heses: six arepbst-hoc 
empirical finding^ and three are based on no evidence or anecdotal references. All but 
6ifie.arr,classified',a;^he social system level More research should be conducted vliich 
teds this lyo^c^sition a^jq^^and^ particularly at the group, ^ad. individual levels. 

^^-A. ^ ^ ' : ^ r . . \ ' " 

. The.jmpli^^T^s of ^jiis {>roposiiion jire strong ifo^rograms of planned change. 
f^etwt)rk^ analysis'can rbe a usefiij tool in idehtlfj^ing opinion leaders in the informal 
structOff^ who cotttd then be ai^polnted to important positions in a formal structure 
deajtng with.tamil> planning, agricuUure.br other social change topics. If these double 
mfiuentfaU so des*re, their chances for sponsoring change $(fe^\o be high* 

■Sib, The More Opinion l-eadeiship Concentration, the More Traditionaf the Social 
System - - r ■ 

^ H . * i ^ . ♦ 

Opinion leadership can be widely distributed* or iican be concentrated in a few key- 
- ^ndivifluat^ who control the flow of information. Opinion leade^hip concentration is 
^ /defmed as; ^piniqn leadership in a given social system wil( t4nd to be highly 
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concentTMcd if only \ few individuals arc influential"*^ Opinio/ leadership 
concentration has usually* been operationalized by^ t^e "Giiji index of concentration 
calculated from the LoFCnz curve. r . , ^ 

Four statements underlie this proposition, all at the social system level, THi^ oAhem. 
are in favor cf the proposition. One ofthestatement^is a confirmed empirical hypothesis, 
the second^s'a rejected one, and the lasttwo are post-hoc emptrk^l findings, 'the lack of 
available evtdetice pre(j|^udes making any definitive statements I'egarding the status of 
Pt^pOsttion 3b,yHbwever; th^ supportive evidence somewhat outweighs the ijon- 
jjgpportive eviwice. It seems reasonable to expect that change in various aspects of 
social life woyra takb place more easily where influence is dispersed than where there isa 
* monopoly of information and social power; However, one would expect that the norms 
of the system would play an important^role in^determining^the degree to which opinion 
leaders are in favor oPchange, * ^ ^ . \ ^ 



3c. Thelilore Modern theSociafSystem, the More Innovative the Opinion Leadersare 
H When Compared with the Subgroup of Members 

-This proposition implies that when the system's norms favor change, influentials tend 
to be at the forefront, rtowever, when the s^tem's norms are traditional, the leader is 
distinguished by his/her coi^servatism. Proposition 3c is supported by four em^iric^ 
statements at the social system level, all empirical, thr& hyjjothesized atjd one post-hoc* 
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The More Specialized the Opinion Leaders. The More Modern the Social System 



As opinion leaders ia a community serve specific informattOfi needs, the system 
members will be more likely to accept change and adapt to it. The emergence of' 
"^peoialiied" opinion leaders represents a^^^parture from traditional patterns in which 
the elders are institutionalized itia system to serveas the guides fora'ctiofl in aJmost every 
s|>here of^sociaj^life.^^ Sp^ciali^^ed opinion leadership is termed '"mondmorphic," while 
getieral leadership is called "polymorphic." ''Monomorphism is the tendency for an 
:mdividual to act as an opinion lea^erforonlyonetopic/^^ Polymorphism is the opposite 
— muUi-topic opinion leadership, A socioipetric operationalization of the^concept fs; 
"tha' sum o^scores assigned to the relative degrees of weigt)ted sociometric opinion 
^kaaership that an indivi<dual'hasacross„,criteria,pfusthe number o/cTttfffia in which the. 
indiVidird Exerts opinion leadership influence/^^Only three statements were identified 

^sretevant to Proposition 3d, AH statement^ are focated at the social system level; one of 
them is a rejected empirical hypothesis, one is post-hoaand supportive, and one is a 

' V supportive anecdotal statiement. The scarce evidence available leans toward support of 
the proposition, but moie research is in order* , , * ^ 

, for the five propositions identified under Proposition 3, one can conclude that 
opinion leadershipln a^ctal system is a catalyst , of Qhange, It acts more effectively when 
the ini^ormaland for|nn leadership structures overlap, and when the norms of the system 
are transitional or mo^ernf rather than tradiir^^nal. Opinion leadership fftay help explain 

' ihe findings in la and lb above. Internal communication p^r se is less consistent a 
predictor ofthange thariexternal communication. It y(yas postulated that the interactfon 

. between externa) and jntefnahcommunication may/act as thi mechanism that triggers 



social chan^^ Opinion leadership, when the noWns of the system favor change, may be 
the link that bringsr communication inputs from the outside and at tfie same time 
internal connectivity to the system in the/fashion of a ""twd-step flow'' of communication. 
Opinion leaders also maybe the structural components that are homophtlous on certain 
attrib'utes to their followers* and heteroph9ous on other attributeasuch as competence, 
Witt^respect to the Outside system, opinion leader^ m^jf, be homopnilous oncompetfticc 
and heterophilouson tfeMt^butesthat makethe^ homophilous to their followers.^^his 
Way. o^nion^leideis constitute trye bridges between the outside and the inside of the 
system^and among subsystems of the totality of the social structure of the community. 



SUMMARY OF RESUl'RS^' /* 

The approach taken here is intended to' clarify the theoretical statements in an 
^^t^er^ing field. Two hundred and sixty^two propositional statements from 2) studies 
poncerhed with communication networksandsocial change in developing countries have 
been analyzed. Ten summary ^positions that encompass all the stifdies have bfen/ 
identified, and the e>(id^c^ avaUKle forthem has beensynthesi zed and c lassifi ed. Three/ 
main issues in the literature guided our attempt to identify pattenf of iril^rmatiott 
rel^ng social network^to social change: (I) amount and origin of thacommunic^ion; 
(2) patterns of hpmophily-hetcrpphily; and (3>^atGerns of opiniprr leadership. The 
^ statements identified in the literature were ca'tcdprized in three dimensiort^ (1^) support 
or non<-suppoct for a propositi on. (2) thetypeQ/evtdentl€ttedforthem»and(2) the level 
t of analysis of the particular proposition. 

Some interestinj^ findings and speculations have becifderived.^irst» when liteUture^ 
evidence/ post-hoc empirical evidence, or ^netdotal evidence for a statement wffs 
available^ propositions J^ended. to be generally supported^. Hpwever, a different picture 
appeared in the case of hypothesised empirical tests of the sanje propositions, since 
conhrmation was not the rule^ These differences may well be the result of selectivity on 
the part of the author/researcher There js a tendency in research to c^te and report 
findings that confirm inttial expectations. Unfortunately, thi^rend is responsible forthe 
^perpetuation of scientific myths. If generalizable at alUhb finding alone, to the extent it 
eirtsts* may serve as a word of caution forsocialscieritists in this and^otl^r areas. Second, 
networic analysis research, ahhough not restricted by^its^i^ture to the sudy ofcomplete 
social systemSi has been almost cxclilsively utilized at^this level Thetinderstardmgf^f 
change at subsystenfi levels (the'^roup or the individual level) should^come a priority , 
are;^ oT investigation. Change is not likely to operate |dentical]y*at^thegi^graphicatsociaJ 
system levej, the group level, and the individual level. Inputs, exchanges, rates, cont«m« 
norms, and location are not necessarily the,same at th e three levels* an8 any such 
differences are itvtpbrtant for ^^com'pleie understanding of the phenomena: Third, l&ome * 
^concluding statements are^in order regarding the evidence f^i^^^^ 1^ pCopositions'tfia^ 
have been'analyji:ed. The major weight ^f the'evidence has bee^laced on results from 
hypothesized emgir^ljteks' Table 4.summariws this evidence. 
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TABLE 4 

.SUMMARY OF HYPOTHESIZED EMPIRICAL RESULTS « 



LEVEL OF 
-ANALYSIS 



Pro]fositi'ons 



1 la lb/ Ic 2,3 3a Jb 3c 



1 



Social System +^'- + - - +^ + ^ 

Group ~ 

Individual ' - - 

+ More confirmed th^n rejected i 
- Mot^rcjected than confirmed ^ ^ .^^ 

, ? Uncertain status* equally rejected as 'confirmed ^ 
■Blank No Evidence 

At the social sysien^* level of analysis* commumcatian in general, external 
-conununication. opinion leadershg^* the overlap of/ormat.and informal opiriion 
leadership, and the adherence of opmion leadeT5)i^ the norn\s of i sociSl system tGat 
favors change are all related to social^hange. At the ^oup level, the availdfcl?, scant 
evidence iiffiicates that external 'communication facilitates internal communication, 
without reference to;sociaI change. At the individual level, no conctlusiye findings can be 
offered, ' * ^ ^ \ ^ ' 

iThese findings have important implications. Communication isa n^ssary factor-for 
change to take place, but it is not a sufficient condition, When^opinion leaders link the 
parts of a social systeifi whose norms favor change, and external communication enters 
the social system through opinion leaders to the community, ctrange is triggered, it 
opinion leaders have peer. respect and are aUo formally appointed to positions frSm 
which change is t(vbeimplementedjheyare likely to be successful, Conimunication from 
the outside also seems tc^initiatc communi^tion processes Ihside clique subsystehis, 
Heterophily of association is not conducive to change by itself, but wh^n there are 
o|$inion leaders who bqdge the heter€^ify gap from the outsi^f to the inside of a social 
system, the possibility for change to be facilitated is heightened. lf,the norms^'of a social 
system arc negative towards change^ t hen ait^ effort to createrhange is likely to fail, Thi^ 
seems due to the tendency of informal opinion leaders to adhere to tlie norms of xhg 
system. In this case, the |)rfltminary efforts towards social change should be directed at 
creating a new favorable ^neralized disposition towards >change,- 



^ PROPOSED Ml/LTIVARIATE MODEL 

Given '^that the foundation for a set of potentially 'testable, relationship! linking 
networks and spcial change has been provided, the variables can be,united into a testable 
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multivariate modeL Such a^ model allows for research on both the direct effects of one 
van9bi^on another, and on tj^mdire^ effects* Further, the model expresses t1ie total set 
of relationships described in the proportions, and hence is amathematical portrayal that ' 
can be subjected to rigorous disconfinhation analysis. [;]nally, it can be replicated^at 
differem system !evels|JUke modetisderived following therules of path analysis,^^ but the 
conventfonal symbolsywffl not be\jse<t entirely in order to makq^thediscussion'easier to 
follow. Figure I presents a multivariate model, capable of being tested and hence of , 
shading light on the relationships that are included 




Norms of 
the Social 
System 



Figure 1 , Multivariate Causal Model oY Communication Networks and Social Change 

External" CommiiiAation (Exc); internal Communication (Inc); interaction between 
Exteoiai and Ir^mal Communication (Exc/Inc); Opinion l^adeirfup (OL): Homophily- 
*Heter<Jphily (HH); Social diange; (SO). 



Firbt, it was noted that there seems to be a direct contribution ^ of external 
communication to social change; this is rep resentedin Figure I by path pi, H,ence, system 
openness allows system members to adopt and implement changes. However, exte>^al 
communication also has an indirecVeffectonsocjalchangethrou^ opinion leadership in 
tfie system, because opinion leaders constitute bridges that import external information 
into their $oct»l milieu. This is represented byp2 in Figure!, Internal communication, as 
represented by measures of integi*ationandconnecte'ttness,doesnotseemtoh^veadirect 
effect on social change, Howeverjhe interaction of internal and external communication 
seem to produce cha^ige as indicated by p3,.The interaction of externaf and internal 

9^ / - - 
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communication is, made possible due to patterns of opinion leadership in the system, 
since* opinion leaders import information from out&idc the tystem and provide 
connectivity \o intertiaj structure*. This path is represented by p4. 



The homophily-heterop^ly dimension has not been fodnd to have a direct effect on 
social change^ although^the evidence on this point is kss clear^ However, homoptjily- 
heterophily should determine aspects of opinion leaders hi p/and opinion leadership 
should influci^ce the homophily-heterophily dimension* as illustrated by p5 an^J p^, 
Homophily^heterophily. on the other hand Should have an effect ontheamountand type 
of internal communication (p7) and on the amount and type of external communication 
(p8). This is because homophily has been consistently found tabe related to interpersonal 
commimication,^^ Opinion leadership w^s foun# to predict social change, especially 
when formal ^nd informal leadership overlap* and when the norms of the system at^ 
conducive to change (p^V Finally, a path is needed to link the norms of the social system 
to the type of opinion leadership present in the system V.I^V 

It should be clear that the arrows only indicate an expected predicti^ path, Sg^d 
empirical data are needed to conduct a^efintt]vetes^of the mpdeI,*The path cb^fficienl 
to be found will be "the fraction ofthestandard deviation of the depetid'ent'varia^le(witf 
the approximate sign) for which the.designated facter it direclly resporisible,'^ Path 
^O^fficierits can be standardized partial regression coefficietits of the effect o/ a ^ of 
variables on a d^endent^variable, E3ch coefficient expresses the ^'importincc''t>f the 
path in the model, ' ^ 




The model is testable because thereare morepossiblerelationships thVn|)aths tobc 
estimated, if one is wilhngfo'make the assumption that some ofrtbe covarianees amoilg^ 
thfr error terms are equal to zero, Theerr or terms are not shownnn the model; they are the 
errors of prediction that impinge on every endogenous variable in the sysutem, Tjie 
characteristib of models which specifies that there a^ morripossible relationships 'than 
paths to be estimated is called tof^cridentification, Overidentifiealion^ however^ can 
" constitute a nuisance sinccjhcreis more than one pla>i$ible solution to the model,^^ The 
model presented here isaon-rccursive« i,e,/it cor^ainscausall<)pps like the one composed 
by p2, p5, and p8, but the' model is stilJ'soU'^le *^ 

Path analysis ,h^s the distina adv^^ge of allowing ^onc to examine the^causal 
^processes utiderlyhtg the observed relationships and t,o estimate the^^lative importance 
■ of alternative paths of influence,"*^' In addition^ the ffossibiltty for examining indirea. 
contributions through inty^eiiihg variables is available. Firm support for the ;nodel as a 
whole would considerably strengtheti tlie explanatory power of.the entire set of 
propositions, ^Such^n effort should be undertblen soon', FurtKerm^re^ one can possibly 
test th^odel at thethree levels of4nalysl^discussedin'U:iispaper(i.e.^thesocials5^temv 
the group and the individual), and j&ompar^ ai)d <^ontrast results acFoss levels,- 

. Future research into the role of^tructure in 3ociaJchangn>rocfsses ma y,alsopr^|jtably 
explore |)erspectives othefthan the diff^isionijt" one uscii^ere, A process i>f Inner 
structural development may lead to social maturation, and this m^ratj^n*mayiirecisely 
be an inner mcchafiisfn Tor changeability. Societies in their struffll^ idapt tojihcir 
environment m^i^evelop functional and unique structures for advancement that^onet ' 
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^ece^riiy iit tjh^er^s of ^ange evolved in other societies.^i^rn^l inputs sholi[(| ' 
contiflue to be^'^studied, but more efficiently {perhaps in their interaction with inner 
d^elopqiental ^roo^es over time. ^ , " '** 



\ 
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[AN COMMUNICATION AND 
SRCiS$-CULTURi^ SPFECTIVEN^SS 



BRENT D. ftUBEN 



U lilt sch Ola rly attcntio n |^a? t)ec n devoted analy si s of the ptobtems and e omp o n< n ts or 
professional or vocational ffftctii^tness in eross-cultural develop mental settings Thu 
paper approaches these transfer of skills issues frjom the perspeetive of eommu/iicition. 
Research by the author indlcatingtheirolcpf partieular interpersonal eoniniunl<;^tionpkills 
, is sumniarized and soW implications oRbis work are explored. ' , 



1* 



A great deal has been Written about problems sojourners encounter as they strive Xo\ 
^dapt to the demands andyhallengesofa new prdiffercntcUlturalenvironmentJ A topic 
no less importance to many persons who^ professiiDnal or technical roles take tham to 
new culturesi^hequestion of how one functions effectively witii individuals froiA other 
cultures in work and work-^related contexts, ^special^ for.1[he many Western advisQrs, 
technical personnel, and sponsoring gov^rni]}ental and private^agencies invialjvcd in'^^^ 
projects in Third World C()unff]es, such concerns are of tncreasiiTg importance. This ^ 
paper addresses this issfue^in a very basic manner fr<fm the. perspective of fiuman 
communVatlon, To jiidicate tjie relevai&e of^ommuntcation to problei^of skills.and^' 
knowledge transfer, a prototypical case study is presented. The c^se l^tghUghts some 
b^rrptrs to elective transfer-of«skilIs/and provided the foundation for adiscussiotfof the 
prorc^sio'nal sojoumer^as a teacher Next^a summaiy of some cecent research pn therole ^ 
of particular com,munication bejjaviors 1n cross-cultural effectiveness is pfesented. 
Finally /some implications and possible apijlic^tions of these findiiiis are exploreij/ i 



A CASE ST^DY 



Mr*^/has accepted a position as anirdvbor in ^'pRird'^orld country. He 
will beVvorkitig directly with Mr, Akwagara, a national Together they wilt 
have administrative responsibility for their prqject, Mr: S is eagerto arrive at 
his >ost. His work experience in the U,S< seems exceptionally well-suited to 
the task he must accomplish in his post inthe^developingcountry, and his high 
Jevel of motivation and record of consistently superior achievement reassures 
hiba — aod those who sefected him — that he wilfencounter little h^ can't 
handle inWs assignment, ' — ; - 

* After *having,b^n orf the job for,several weiks, Mr S is eXiferiencing 
considerable frustration. To S, it appears that Alcwagara and most of the 
subordinates lack both training and motivation. On a numt^r of occasions S 
has erideavored to point out to Akwagara, tactfully, that liis^prattices are 
both'in^ficient and ineffective, Ak)vagara*s responses seemed to Sto indicate 
total indifference. On one occasion^ S suggested that he and ^wagam get' 
together one evening for a few drinlcs. ihin^ing that in aif inforniar setting he_ 

wight be more successful In making AkAvagara aware of spine 'of these ' 
problems, Jhe two went out together, but nearly every effort toi>Hng up the , 
wo/k situation/t>y S ivas folloyved by Akwagara changing Vjic\ut>Ject to^ 

^ unrelate4 chatter about fanvty^d\ friends. ' ^ ^ , . , 
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' The problem became increasingly severe in the weeks that folloyfed, U 
■ ^ seemed ta S the only way he coulIFget thejob donehe wassent to do, was to do 
/\ m^t of it >6y himself, ^G^dually, he assumed, itiore and more of the 
. responsibilities which had been'previousty performed by Akw^gar^ Though 
he feels* some co'^cem about this situation from time to time, thesefeelings are , 
^more than comj)ensated for by the knowledge that he is getting the jck» done , ^ 
which he was, sept to do. / ^ ' ' 

Cimjid^rThe que^ion, is S ^uccejs^ing or failing? The answer, of course, depen'd^^ 
largclyupqn how one defines therolexjf the sojourner. If one takes the point of viewthat 
the task of the sojourner consists, solely of getting thejob done, we would probably 
jconcUide that S is functioning effectively. Viewed from another pefspective, one canno> 
help but conclude that the^dVisor has failed sadly- Thejob is being done at the cost of 
successful transfer-of-skills. Probable consequences of his approach include the 
alienation of" Akwagara, a loss o^ credibility for Akwagara among his subordinates he 
must supervise after S departs, and reinforcement of tbe^iew that Western advisors are 
insensitive, egQ^ntric, and not sincerely interested ilrthe welfare of the host coiintry or 
nationals? , * _ ' ' 

t^or S, tife sponsoring agency, and the counfty, th6 consequence is a failure to be able to 
share knowledge and skillsmeanin£^ully*Theultima|£tragedy is that ^ with the best of 
intentions and motives* may in J^act spend two, years of his life believing that he is 
functioning as the ideal advisor. All ttie while, he may^ctually contributeto forces which 
retard the process of growth, chEqge, and development in his project and in the country 
as a whole, AsthiscasCf and a number of writings and research well indicate, the ability to 
^satisfactorily understand and relate toothers in a crpss^ultural setting is probably the. 
single most critical lAgredient necessary to an advisor's success, and essential if one is to 
translate their own skills and knowledge into the idiom, of the culture* 

THE SOJOURNER AS TEACHER 



In ^Conceptualizing the role^f the sojourner or technical advisor in tems of the . 
effective/transfer-of-skills, it seems useful to think btoadly ofthe role as on e of teacher. A 
teacher, after all/is a persoh whq possesses particular knowledge; and skills he or she 
wishes to impart ta others, there ar? two distinct components of teaching — at least of 
effective teaching. First, the teacher must have an appropriate mastery of skills and 
knowledge in his or' her field. Secondly, the teacher must be able to package^and deliver 
those understandings to other persons in such a way thatahey will be able to accept, 
utilize, and integrate them. For the sojourner, these ^me components are cnicial.J^ 

' With regard t(Npost technical advisors selected for overseas postings, the first ' 
component is well satisfied. Whetjher selet^ted for^|tn assignment to .assist with the 
installation of a computer ^r electronic communication system^ the development of 
educational, governmental^ agricultural^ economic, or industrial policy, .or any of a 
number of other lels technical positions, job related competencies are $eIdom a problem. 
The second tngrcdient necessary for effectiveness of the Sojourner ijS a set of skills and 
knowledge totally unrelated tife job. These skills and understandrngs have to do with 
comiTiunication, aiid research land reports from the Held indicate ^at such capabilities 
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areevai more critical to the success of an advisor and a project than his.or her job skills. 
For convenience/ one can refer to' tms needc^d set of skiBs as communicaiion 
competence.^ If job or rete competei^ce is the ability to complete a task efficiently, 
communication competence b the ability to effectively refate to other pers'of 
process. Achieving an integration 7)f the two'is important in 
from both idealistic and practical points of view. 




The importance of comttmnication to effective crbss-cy^turaluijnptiani^ is well 
^-iUustraied by the case ofMr.S. Asa member of a Western cultikfi, iii^likel/thatto ^4r.S 

time and mone^ are important criteria for success; he may well vifejjnrtfeah/naiHl^oweras^ 
' essential to the solution of most problems)consider demo^^ratic orjnajority rule ars the - 
appropriate for^n of governance, revere technology; reganl coppetitioli as gootfand ^ 
winning an important goal. He likely values material possessions,1he^sfcientific meifiod, 
efridency,.organi2ati^, speciatizationj and a clear separation ifetween work an<j leisure. 
In hi{ comi?iunioaircnPtyle, he Is UJcely to be reasonably aggressivi, direct, irjpaiient/ 
\ self-assi^red, a^Wyreg^rd business as the topic of major importance in^most.of hi$ 
interacti(}nSf attacmng a lesser value to discussion of ^^^y perspnal n(^atters. 

Dcfpending upon Akwag^ra's cultural backgrounrf/he is likely to have a quite'^ifferent^ 
communicational framework. Forhimspeec|andeHlciency may be irrelevant or negative 
values. Material po^^essionSf competition and wii^ning may be regarded witLlar less 
concern, and he may vfew ^fxtended famjiy relationships as the primary source of po^er * 
and status. The democratic moflel, technology progress, and western developnjent may ' 
*be viewed with cynicism andsuspicion. Conditions oXlivingmay be regarded primarily as 
inevitable consequenees of manifest destiny, leaving little room for individQal initiati^ 
*or impact. Worlc and leisure may well Jje blended, and he may be lilile concerned with 
systematic, or efficient organi^tion, or specialization. In discussions, Akw^iga^m^y 
well be relatively passive, indirect, pat-ient, and will likely placea muchhighe;prioru^n. 
.the topic of family .and friends, than upon business'^^'He ciay also be accusiomcd to 
- standijig or sitting close to persons he is talking to, and to/iumerous^sturps involving 
. frequent physical contact Tn such an instance, the two individuals have^^fe^t many 
barriers to overcome if either is^-tol!pderstand with much accuracy the words andactions 
of the other , ' 



RELEVANT RESEARCH 

^Therc; has Jt)een •considerable Research effort directed ^ toward^ -identifying^ 
communication behavicnrs which contribute to^e^QSctiveness within one's own culture. 
Wiem(annJ identified three main schobis of thought about face*to-face interaction. The 
' first he characterized as the human relations cirT-groiJi) approach, typified by the work 
' of Argyris,^ ^ochner and Keliy',^ and Holland and Baird.^ The secoi^d orientatign, the 
social skill approach, is reffected especially in th* work of Alrgyleand Kenddn^Hndthe 
third Is ^sentially a self-presemation(^approach suggested in the work. of GofTman^^ 
Rodnick and Wood,* and' Weinstein.'* ^ ^ ^ 

Though attempts to <5onsider how these approaches generalize to cross-cultural 
^ interpersonal situations have beeJi'few, ^ number of researchers j^ch as Arensbergand 
NiehofT;!! Bama;'^ Brislin and Pede^n;i^ Gudykunst, Hammer, "and Wlselnaan;^^ 
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^Bocliner;** Cleveland and Mangone^** and others"' have suggested certain personal 
characteristics and/ or skills thought to be crucial to effectiveness in sucl^ contexts, A 
synthesis of findings suggested m intra- at^d int^r-cultural writings yields* some 
consensus^ For those concerned particularly with communication, a number of stich 
behaviors seem impiortant. Seven of these are: (I) capacity to communicate respect; 
(2) capacity to be nonjudgmental; Q) capacity to persopafize one*s knowledge and 
perceptions; (4) capacity to display empathy; (5) capacity to be nexiblfe;(6) cajJacitJ for 
turn-taking; and (7) tolerance for am^biguitx^ , . 

Researches undertaken by Ruben arid ke^ley'"todetermir\ethe i-elaiiveimportapce 
of these communication behaviors to cross-cultural effectivenes^^Tiie findings froofin- 
the-fiel^l research suggest that an avoidance of extreme ta$k> self-c^i^tetedAi^wA 
Judgmental behavior — in that order — contribute most to effective transfer-^f-skills, A 
tolerance /or ambiguity* ihe ability to display respect* a personal ortentation to 
knbid£dge, are next in importance in cross-cuhural effectiveness, followed by empathy 
and turn-taking. In the following sections, these communication dimensions will be 
discussed and their relationship to effective transfer-of-skills briefly explored. 

TASK ANaRELATIOlilAL BEHAVIOR, ' 

^ Roles, how they are enacted, and the impact they have«.have been a conceit toantra- 
and inter-cuhural researchers alike.^^^ Individuals function in a variety of roles^within 
interperspnaK group^and organizational settings. Behaviors that involve the initiation of 
ideas, request^ forjnformation. seeking of clarification.^evaluation of ideas, etc* are 
"directly related to the gr6up*s task or problem^otving activities. Behaviors \3iat involve 
harmonizing* mediation/ gatekeeping, a^ttempts to regulate the evenness of contribution 
of gr'oup members, compromising, etc, are related fo the relationship-building activities ^ 
of a grdup, , \ * * 

Some Situations seem to call for an intense concern for "getting the job done/ Other 
.situations call (pr building group cohesiveness, encouraging participation, and making 
certain^o_pne feels excluded from Involvement. Westerners ^em to learjito focus mostly 

* on the former, and ^re typically not much concerned about how involved people feel in 
the process. How mu(^ groupor organizational solidarity develops, how people value the 
products oftheir effort^ etc. Butasjndicated previously, the iransfer-of-skillsrequires not 
*only getting a jotHtone, but'Jlso the competence to get itd|)ne in such a way that people 

/?eel a part of me completes project and have learned sohiething from^witnessing the 
process. Research suggests strongly that too much concern fqr gettii^gthe job done can 
lead to failure in termi of effectiveness at skills-transferf 

* ^ Her^, the Akwagara case provides an excellent illusiJration, Mr S has apparently 
mastered the skills often demanded for success in Western^cupationa) roles. His style, 
appropriate to his own cultural background, is onieof fast-Jpaced problem-solving, yet. in 

^ a developmental context, the very skills which were pernaps critical to his sele<^tion as a 
crossTCuttural pr^ssionaK maybeceme a lability in aciiltxirewlierer^id-fire problem- 
solving is less valued, Fr^m sucKa cultural perspective, S ma^'wlll be viewed as 
impatient, over-z^lous, insensitive, and Jacking concern for people. The consequences 
of such a response'^may well be to foster feeli^s of resei)tmeni4owaFd S, and thereby 
render his techn^^skills totally useles^, and preclude effectiveness aitransfer^of^-skUls. 
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Other role behaviors sometimes displayed by individuaU in an Interpersonal context 
are individualistic or self'-centcred behaviors that function in negative ways from a 
group^s pef^pcctive. Behaviors such as bein^ Jrighly resistant io ideas ofothers, returning ^ 
to issues and points of >?iew previously acted upon and/ or dismissed by the group/ , 
attempting tacall attention to oneself^ seeking to project a highly positive personal image^ 
by noting achievements and professibnarqualiftcattons^ and attempting tb manipulate 
the group by asserting authority/ are dysfunctional in intracultural as ^vefl as^Jn 
intercultural contexts. * ■ ^ ' 

Whiie the S case makes no reference to what might^bc thought of as selfTCentered 
^communicative behavior, research conduaed by Ruben and Keale^ suggests that such 
behavior patterns toward persons in one's o^vn culture are a good predictor of potential 
problems at sticcessfut interaction with persons from differing <^ltures. 



NON'JUDGMENTALNESS . , ^ ' 

People like to feel that what they say is not bcigg judged by sbmeone else without ■ 
havirtg been given an opportunity to fully explain thermelvesandbef sincerely listened to. ' 
When [iersons find themselves being interrupted before having fi/tished speaking, or 
notice that 'someone is nodding in disagreement even before they ha veftnish^dT presenting 
their thoughts, barriers to effective relating are sef in pbce. The Ijkelrhood of teaching or ^ 

« transferring skilUin such a setting is greatly lessened.^^ Ideally, one'would strive to avoid 
passing judgments on what others have to say^ until one has enough information to be 
fairly' certain that his cipher evaluations will be based bn^ reasonably tComplete 
Understanding of the other's point of view. When a person believes they haVe been fully 
and attentively listened to^ they are generally much more receptive to hearin^reactions — 
whether positive or negative. In addition to being of'use in improving'^the fidelity of 

» information transmission, nonevaluVtive postures seem likely to increase the receiver*^ 
regard for the source of nonevatuative messages, and thereby impr<)ves the quality oftKe 
relationship. ^ ■ * 



Again, with S and Akwagarajt isn't clear from the inforniafion pre^nted whether or 
not$ was non-judgmental or not. One'may infer^ however^that had S invested a bit more' 
effort in iKtening to^'and trying to understand Akwagara's viewpoint, some of the 
problems might hav^ been alleviated. Apart fron^he'f^se, it is interesting to note that 
persons, wht> are non^udgmental wit# others in tKir owiVtulturc;will often bti^more 
effective, in cross-cultural skills transfer thaii persons who a^e high^judgmcntal^^ 



-Tolerance FOR AMBilDuifY " • ^ ♦ .* * 

The ability to react to new anJl ambi^ous situations with little visiblediscomfort can 
b^an important asset when adapting to a new' environment. Although rhost people 
probably do react with some degree of personal discojmf(»rt to new environment^ some 
seem more able to adjust quickly to those around them.^'Ex^essive discomfort resultin'g 
from being placed in a new or different environment — or from finding the familiar 
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eitvironment altered Tn some^^itical iS^ays — can lead to confusion, fmnration, oreveiK. 
^ hostility ^TtiiS may welt be dysfunctional to thp developme nt of ef^ tive wer personal 4 
* relations withm and across cultural boundaries. Colleagues and would-t^e ftieiVds — as 
with Akwagara — miy .easily becolhe the unwitting and^misplaced targets of verbal 
hosnlity durihg periods of adju^tmeilt; and wl^ile the frustrations are often short'-Uved/ 
the feelings about the sojourner that they may have initialed, might noj^be. Learning ta 
manage the feeling of frustration ^ssociatedT with .ambiguity can thus be criticaPto 
effective adaptation in a new environment.^* U is likely that a bit g?eater tolerance for ' 
ambiguity and tolerance for thwack <S( cojitrol one feels in a jiew environment would ^ 
have aided S substantially in his efforts t<yntegrate himself successfully into his new- 
situation. ' ; , * 

DISPLAY OF.RESPECSU ^ 

The ability to express respect and positive regard for another |>er5on'has been 
suggested as an important component in effective interpersonal relations within and * 
between jjuhu res. ^' The expression of respect can be expected to confer status upoathe 
recnpient, contribute to self-esteenx and foster positive regard for -the spurce of the 
communicated respect. People , like to feel that others respect them^ nheir 
accoffhplishments, their beliefs, and what they^ have to say.Mf one is sihk, through . 
gestures, eye gaze, smile^^and words* erf encouragement, to indicate to othersrthat he or 
she is sincerely interested in them, they are much more likely to respond positively to the 
person-and what 'he or she has to say. In the case study, listening to Akwag^ra carefully, 
attentively, and encouragingly as he discussed family and friends, and teDiprocating in 
k^i3^^(puld have been an important means for S to have communicated his respect, and 
to begintek^stablish a strong foundation for an effective relationship^ one which wpuld 
b6 productive ^nd satisfying on a da^-to-day basis, and one which would facilitate 'th^ 
' transfer of S*s skills and knowledge, as he has intended. 

' ' % 

PJERSONALIZING KNOWLEDGE AND PERCEPTIONS ^ '7 

Different people explain themselves and tiie world arotind them iivdifferent terms. 
Some people tend to viewnheir knowledge ah^ perceptions as valid only for them; others 
tend to assume that their beliefs, values, and perceptions are valid for. everyone, . 
^ Presumably, the more a person recognizes tb^xtent to which knowledge (^individual in 
' * nature, the more easily he or she wift be able to adjust te other people in other cultures 
whose views of what is Irue" or "riglTt" jre likely to be qyii^ diffeitnt. ' 

People who recognize that theii' values, beliefs, attitudes, knowledge, and opinions are 
their own — and not necessarily shared by others — often find it easier to form 
productive relatlcrnships, than persons who believe tliey knoyf^The Truifu and strive to 
"seir their own perceptions, knowledge, skills and values to others. If a person often 
^begins sentences with* phrases Jilce "1 think7or "1 feel" of^ln my outn experience.^* 
thancesait he or she is aware more of thc^ersonal nature'of their knowledge and values , 
than ifthey are using introductions like''Afi^^ tobe...''or''Americans'a*re../or 
"Canadians believe../ Among persons whosbudeas ^f what is True arid Right differ^ 
dramatically from that to which youVe become accustomed, it is useful^) keep in mind 
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ihat .one^s beliefs, knowledge, and attitudes are products ofltheir owh experiences. 
Renumbering also that one's "truths' may bear litde in common to those of others 
^ves one ati important advantage as a teacher ' • 

It is in this ^rea wljere S was perhaps weakest* He urfisyttmgly assuintd his job 
description, his timetable, his mode of operating, his distinttions between work and 
family,* his definitions of idle chatter,*and so on, were in factV/re understandings — ones 
whicnsAkwagara certainly* share* The results are rather clear in the casestudy, as in 
so many>^her iii^nc^s of relational problems with persons working within as well as 
across c^ltuui^l boundaries. 

DISPLAYiNG EMPATHY 

The capacity to 'put oneself in another's shoes," or to behave as if one could, has been 
o^ften suggested as important to th^ development and maintenance o^ positive human 
retatipitships within and betweeivcultures.^^ Indiyiduals differ in their ability to display 
empathy. Some people are,aT)le to projecfan interest in others clearly and seem able to 
obtain and refiect a reasonably complete and.accurate ^nse^of anottfer'sHhoughts,' 
feelings, and/ or experiences. Others mky lacic interest, or fail to display interest, and may 
be unable to project even'supeificial understatidmg of another's situauon* 

- t* * * " . . ^ 

Nfanyj>epple are attracted fo individuals who seem to be able to Undemand things 
from "their point . of view/ Certainly, since each individual has a unique set of past 
•eXperieaces,"tt«isnot^pbssible to totallyout oneself "in someone elses*s Shoes/ Through 
care in listening and observing, and wiut^a^ncere and dilligent eftortto understand Ihe 
oihtr person's communicational framewor|:^' one can,i}o^<^^j^ieve somcj^r^ of 
empathy, a critical ingredient for effective teaching. Had^Hr. ^ dented more efilm to 
establishing X]\is sort^ of understand) ing o( Akwagara, and had he beep successful in 
reflecting the resulting aWaretiess in his words and actions^ m^ny of the difficXilties he 
encountered could have been avoided. " ' 



TURN-TAKING *f^^^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

People vary in the manrfer in which they ''manage' (or fail to mani^e) interactions of 
which they are a paYt^^ Some afre skillful at governing their contribution to an interactive 
situation so that the ne^ds and desires of olh^ play a critical role in defining how the 
exchange will proceed. Effective management ofumeraciion is'dispEayed through taking 
tirfns in discussion and initiating and terminating interaction t>a^4 9P a rea^nably 
accural^ assessment of the needs and desires of others. Other iifdividuals are less 
proficieivt at these dimensions and proceed in interaC:tions with littlfor^o regard for time 
sharing, and initiation and tei;^mination'preferences of others. It b almost too obvious t 
note that people enjoy having an opporijuiity to take turns in dbcussioii. This suggests 

•strongly the need to avoid monopolizing conversations, and conVersely, to resist the 
^ temptation to refuse to share responsibility^ for even participation. This simple factor is^ 

'important to how ooe is perceived inone^sownculture,as well as in other cultures, where 
reciprocity in discussion can serve to indicate interest in, and .concern for* ihe other 

.person. . . * ^ — > ^ 
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\ SUMMARY * • 

* * * 

It has been the intention of the*foregomgto*prov]de a basic framework for discussing 
^tKe role of communication in cross^iiltural effectiveness. In simplifying these processes 
for purposes of discission, there is the risk df neglecting important questions. Perhaps 
the most.crucial of these hastodOiwitb the difficulty ofgcnerdliztng findings from studies 
of one or two cultures to otlieriJ^ur^Thestudies summarized in tbfiJ^ts^t"^** of this 
article, foi*exampte, were concerned with Canadian technical personnel who^ worked in 
variousjobsin Kenya, On the basis of these and otheV studies noted* we canspeculate\hat. 
the findings are' likely relevant for "Westerners" working with' individuals from the sor 
cailed'^Sflfcyeloping" countries, Ereswmbly, highly aggressive problem-solving behaviors 
would carry the same risks of ineffectiVeness in many of the countries in Latin America, 
as in Kenya or other Africafli countries, but further research is needed to verify these 
relationships/ ^ 

There is Another problem related to generalizing the research findings su?h as those 
discussed here,^While one can argue that th|&Vmpona/tr«*rf"cpmmunication behaviors 
such as empathy, respect,* nonjudgmentalne<s, etc.. transcends cultural boundari^;^, the . 



way these m expressed and interpretedsn^y 



vary^j^stanti&lly from one culture (or one 



r 



subculture) to another Thus, while prolonged eyecontactorhead nodding may well bea 
sign ofrespett in oncpultiire,it ffey beint^rpreterfinquiteanothei;— perliapseveninan' 
^oppmite — w^y in other culture, A final caution has to do with the difference bttween 
knowing arid doing. Even within ^ane*s own culture, k^wing that one QUght to be 
^ respectfuror empathic or nonjudgmental does not gua^tjce that,one will be able to 
perform the bel^vior, even with good. intentions. 

For persons who vrill work in cross*cultural situations, these three issues have a 
nutnber of implications. The central'theme that emerges from studies discussed in thb 
paper is the need to be alert and sensitive toj'he needs, oriei^tatjons, values, aspirations, 
and paAicularly communication styles of other persons^with whom one interacts. One ^ 
needs \o know how respects empathy, non*judgmentalness, turn*takin^ orientation to 
knowledge, and group and'organizational rolesare regard^d^nd expressedAn ^ givttij^ 
culture. Of ei)ual or greater importance to effectiveness at transfer of skills is the 
willingness to be introspective, and committed to see, to exam^ine^ and toleam from one's 
failures a^ft weaknesses as well a? one's successes and strengths. Only in this *waycan 
one's behavior be brought Into congruencejvith wh^t one believes and intends, ^ 

For, those persons ioVolj^ed in cross-cultural training and selection, aspects ^of the 
studies discussed in this pa^r haveimportant implications. First, findings* i^nderscore 
^ ilferiri^ortanW of interpersonal communication skfUs to ctoss*cultural effectiveness, 
f' suggesting a need to attend more closely to interpersonal communication skills in 
selection and training. Secondly, the.research indicates the usefulness of a persoci's 
communication^ l^ehavior in h1$ or her own culture as a predictor of his or her 
coipmunication behavior in another culture. This seems to suggest a need in effectiveness 
training and research *for relatively itiore attention^o the individual, and perhaps 
relatively le^ attention to inhere|it differences b^ween cultures. Thirdly, the discussion 
focuses attention on the di^erence between knowing and d(^jng/ underscoring the 
importance of training which is directed relatively more toward behavioral effectiveness 
and relatively less toward theoretical and verbal mastery. 
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Each of these issues wqpid seem to merit addkional attention by researchers. aswelL 
Perhaps most import^tly. more study is needed lo rtletyify additional communication 
behaviors which ma^be significant fijr cross-cuttur^l enectiveness. Further, jresearch i$ 
needed to identify tnose Communication behaviors which best generalize to a large 
number of cross-cultural situations. Such studies will ^rve lo further strengthen the 
theoretical and pragmatic Hak between hum4n communication and cross-cultural: 
effectiveness suggested in this article. ^ 
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REVIEW OF^ECENT LITERATURE 




[ND CULTUSlE^^y Edward T. 
I, pp. 256, S7,95/Papcr $2.95. ^ 



Hall. Garicn City: AnfhQr Press/ Doublcday, 



space and time^ ar 



raised public consciousness about cultural components such as. 
/their relatio^iship to other better-known cultural concepts. AVhile ^ 
' Hall has prOvided^mbre thorough understanding of culture and cultures, hi| writings : 
Jiave also createdr many unwarranted assumptions and generalizations because 'of the^ 
anecdotal natu^and limited saijiples. Beyond Culture shares these assets and lialulit^ - 
It is m^jercstinj^ stimulating, and provacative, and causes one to reflect on many ifcwan6 
Jmportaatw^ of perceivingculture.^At the same tirne^ itisyfilled with semi-infonri^tive 
« notions ail^dogmatic pronouncements which lackevenafl/rfunctory attempt to provide 
teasoncij/ — ^ 

i ^holar^chieves th^cadetntc and popular following that Hall has aphieveQ^ 
his reputation p^Qvides its own ethos for statements that might seem more absurd when 
jwsed by a less welltkQown writer on'cjiltural anthropology. It seems evident that 
H^l bases many of hts speculations and assumptions on an intuitive logic, which he 
iises as practiced among Oriental peoples, rathc^ than on the inductive logic mpre 
imiliar to Wester social, behavioral, and pQre scieiitists, Indeied^ Hall acknowledges 
Vthat his own ej^periences in and out of academic life cause him to think differently about 
anthropology tlban other leaders in the fleld^^That his approach^ to anthropology dilTer 
' from. the mainstream is not, necessarily a^riticism^ if one accepts the value of intuitive 
' logic for its own sake. ^ ' - , * ^ < * ^ ' 

Hall introduces the vohuneJ>yir|dicating that two major crisesconfront contemporary* 
< peqple: the population/ environment crisis and humanity*s relationship to human 
attributes. Although sdtnt pessimistic strains areintroduced throughout, the book is far 
^ more optimistic about the relationship of the human species to culture that can be seen 
from authors such.as B. F. Skinner, Jutes Henry or"jac<)ues EUul^ThematicallyrHall 
' develops the unconsciou^ hold whfch culture has on hi^anity through extensions, 
hiddencutture, rhythm and body movement, ^igh and low contexts, situational contexts 
as, cultural building bfocks, covert culture and action chains that are set into motion, the 
role of im^ry and memory, cuhure*s role on hufhan and primate bases of education, 
cuUtire as an irrational force, and fiijally ^Iture as tijentification Hall concludes, 
somewhat weakly^ that Tossibly the most important ^ychobgicat aspect ofculiure — 

the bridge between culture and personality — is the identification process Man must 

now embark on the difficult journey beyond culture, because the greatest separation feat 
ofaltiswhenon^managestogradualtyTi^e oneself from the gripofuAconsciousculture." , 
If the forces of culture areas'strongas Hall indicates,onowonder^^tther it is genuinely 
passible to break these bonds, especially since Hairs (Ascription of the bonds is much 
more forcefully related Ithan how to break them. It would seem th^t Hall tigore ably 
presents:the problem than the solution. x ^ ' 

The book is required reading for the scholar/ teacher of intercultural communication 
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bemuse* we tend to read too few books by cultural anthropologists and, more 
importantly, because Halt recognizes that commifftication isexpltcitly linked to th^ study 
of culture. While the importance of communication is stressed consistently throughout^ 
he book, Hall also places special emphasis^on its role in covert culture, as body 
f>vement, thro ugh synchro^y^ kinesics> nonverbal codes, it^ importance in establishing 
ntext for culture, and it^ fundamental relationship to language in generaKand 
languages sp^ifically. Even though m^ny of his examples are personal anecdotes rather 
tnan*genuine^eld studies with stated hypotheses, his own previousexperiences with the 
Southwm Amencan native peoples 'offer very interesting comparisons with mainline 
Clotures of the United States and Northern Europe. 



V 



Vs mentioned earlier^ these anecdotes and persott^lexperiencessometimeslead Hall to 
whit appear to be overstated conclusions and unwarranted assumptions whidi cannot be 
generalized to whole subciilt^iral or^cultural groiips. Contrasting American, German-^ ^ 
SwlW German and Scandinavian as low-context cultures with the Chinese, Korean, 
Japaviese, and the Chinese-speaking Vietnamese as higli-context cultures. Hall makes a 
series of generalizatiojEi^ that would seem <)uestionable to those involved in linguistics. 
FinalWt he indicates |hat, to his knowledge, no' low-context communication system has 
eVer btei\ an art form. Hall argues that good art is always high-context while bad art is 
low-context. In these statements, he iifissesJthe.point that many graphic artists use thc^ 
.basic iWering systems of many of the Indo-^European ^^tten languages and produce^ 
very hifeh-context expressions of art. At the same time, maiiy Chinese writers use their 
tdeogrsiphic writing in^he most utilitarian ways and without the least attempt at artistic 
efnbellishm^m.# All 'these various assumptions contaan partial, bu^ rarely full, 
justification. 

BeyoyjdO^ture is a signtricairTcSntribution to the study of cultural ap^ropologyand 
intercutttifal communication^^An important member ^f the academiecommunity, who 
also has a large popular following. Hall has provided us^with thoughtful development of 
his own views toward contempora^ humanity and its relatiqnshipsto culture^ Many new 
insights have been offered which should sti^nul^te our own thiifking about culture and^ 
communication. Still, the reader should remember thai many assumptions offered ^y the 
author need further testing before accepting them Without qualification or reservation. 

\ f ' . ' f Michael H^, Phosseh ^ 

University of Virginia 
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CROSS-CULTURAL ORIENTATION PROGRAMS. By Richard BrisUn and 
Paul Pedersen. New York; Gardner Press, Inc, 1976, pp. xiV+223, $1450. 



This book peals with cross-cultural orientation progranj^ designed to t«(^ members 
of one culture waysVof* interacting effectively, with minimum interpersonal 
misunderstanding, in another culture. Bnstin and Pedersen suggest that cross-cultural 
orientation progEams can be ^n extremely useful part of a longer term cross-cultural 
educational experience. In addition to the field of education, cross-cultural orientation' 
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programs gan be beneficial to many .audiences including multinationaKcorpo^tion^^ 
governmental agencies, bilingual education programs within a country, and 
intefnational tourism.The book pt^ides a review of the available literature on a wid^ 
variety pf cross^ulturat olrientation programs, 

,The volume consists of six chapters. The first chapter , introduces some' basic 
assumptions and major concepts underlying the idea of cross-cultural orientation and 
training, in the second chapter, the authors review various cross-cultural orientation 
^'models such^as the intellectual model human relations training model, intercultural 
communication workshop, the case study simulation, the cross-cultural coalition 
training model, the National draining Laboratory T-Group model, roles as cultures 
model, and the reinforcement-behavioral model of training. The next chapter reviews a 
number of cross-cultural orientation programs that have been put into practice. Authors 
have drawn from'^tnatiy types of organizations that have been involved in cross-cultural 
training includfng tjie Peace Corps, the militaiy, business, industry, colleges and 
universities, state-\(^ide boards of education, and mental health agencies. 

The fourth chapter contains descriptions of various audiences whicb might be the 
target of various ctoss-cultur^l orientation programs. The pptentiaj auditnces discussed 
in the chapter include multinational corporations, government ajgencies, foreign students 
iiT the United States, IJnited States students and facility abroaM* mental healtli service 
agencies, tourists, foreign missions, bilingual education programs,^andTield workers in 
the social and behavioral sciences. The fifth chapter covers varioj^aspects of evaluation 
'of cross-culturar orientation programs. The last chapter contains guidelines on the 
planning details of organizing a cross-cultural orientation program, - . 

The book has many strong points. First, i^ttemptstrffulfilla long recognized needfor 
a syst^atic review of various aspects of^ross-cultural orientation inotuding basic 
assumptions, theoretical^ concepts and models, actual orientation programs, and ^ 
program evaluation. The scope of the oriet^atton models and programs reviewed is - 
another positive feature. Types of orientation models and programs which are reviewed 
range from the intellectual moderl utilizedJ>ycollegesand universities around the country 
to, training programs used by the military, multinational corporatiop^, -and the Peace 
Corps. Drawing fromjhe extremely diverse literature, muchpf whieh isavailable only in 
limited-distribution technical reports otherwise known as '^fugitive inaterials,'' Brislin 
and l^edersen have ^ried to highlight what they consider to be Especially good anji 
appficablean programs designed to achieve various goals. Another positive feature is the^ 
thorough discussion of potential audiences which might be the target of cross-cyifttiral 
orientation and training programs. Again, ttie range and diversity of potential a u^ences 
discussed is impressive. In addition to the classic audience of persons planning to live 
abroad for a long period of time, the authors drscussaudiences'^vecycjo^to home'^such 
as n\ental health workers, bilingual-bicultural education pFo^fams,^urists, and field 
workers tn the social and behavioral sciences. Finally,t hejt>ookpi;^vides a very thorough 
discussion of the evaluation ofcross-cultural orien^ionprograms*^Program evaluation 
is rarely covered m description^ and discussions of cross-cultural training/Brislii) and 
P^d^rsen strong!)^ believe in the value of program evaluation and therefore have devoted 
,a separate chapter to program evaluation incliulitigthe qualities of a good evaluation, 
measures of .program outcotpe, and various designs for evaluation. 
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While Cros^Cuhtiral Orientation FrogrjimsXs a useful contribution, nt does have some 
^ weak pointS.^f:irst, there is^vj&fyUttle discussion of intercul^ural communication theory ^ 
^and resjaarch rele^2nt. to cross-cultijtaJ orientation programs. During tKelast few years 
thereSiasVecn considerable wpVk in the area of intercultural communication which has 
direct relevance to the probb^ms of cjross^^ultt^raltnjteracttoiyand adjustment, and diusis 
useful for cross-cultural orientation ^program^/ Unfortunately, thy^ is very littje 
discussion 6f the relevant concepts and principles^ of tnjercultural communication. 
Another weakness is the fact that the boo\ is limited to cross-culturaPorientation 
programs conducted in tbe American cultural settings.This limit» the cross-cultural 
usefulnejj^ of the models anc^programs suggested. by the authors. Finally^ the authors 
make no attempt to suggest areas which need further theoretical of empirica] work. 
Given that the authors h^ve reviewed the available lite^ure on' cross-cultural 
, orientation programs, it seems that they wer^.in a unique ppsition to identify future 
research needs andle suggest somedirections for further theorciica] and research' work^n 
the area of <;ross-cultural orientation^ The\authors'couldTiBve made a valuable 
contribution to the area of iritercultural commui^jdatton '6y indicating th^'|iee<js and 
'directions for further research jconCerni^ the driefxytipitand'training aspects of cross- 
cultgral ^interaction, pespite these few shortcomings. Cross- Cuttufal Orientation 
Programs is a very, useful artd significant contribution lo the literature of inttrcuitural 
communication.. ^ ' * ' ' ' 

Nemi C. Jaiw 

/ , ' * , ' Arizona Stme University 



CROSSING DIFFERENCE: INTER-RACIAL COMMUNICATION. By' Jon, A. 
Blubaaghand Dorthy L. Pennington. Columbus, Otfio: Charles E. McrrillPubl^ning 
Company. 1976. pp. 102. $2.95. ' 

The writing^f a book tfyievf is an experience that ^one often*^ approaches, with 
ambivalent feelings. We weKome the opportunity to offer ap^lajuse and approval, but, 
find the task of evaluating and criticizing one's peei:^ a somewhat distasteful chore/ For 
most of us detect a jittle truth in Pollock's observation that "a critic is a legless man ^ho 
teaches running.'' I fear the book by Blu^augh 4nd Pennington justifies this ambivalence, 
for both praise and criticis^i are warranted. ^ 

The authors predicate thei^ bo^k^ on the assumption that interracial contactMS 
unavoiclable and ^t^ruciaU'^fand ''that everyone should' have ^ basic introductio^n to the 
dynamfe^of interrgidal coiAmunication." To that end they advance ninexjhapters that 3re 
"aimed at the introrftictory and practical level" The first chapter is devoteSd to a 
discussion of key cdmcepts^and assumptions that serve as the "foclis and premise of the 
book." In the second\jiiapter the authors review some existing moilels andlhen present^ 
an original Xross-DifferenoeModel"of interracial cammunicatioa This model is quite 
effective in that it performs two functions simultaneou^lpi^ Firsts the authors maintain 
tW the six factors, contained in the model (racism; power, assumptions, ]anguage> 
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VonverM language, and beliefs and values) ^re the major ingredients of interracial 
communication. Seconds thrauthors convert1t1ieir~mo<{^, and he>ice the six ingf|dients, 
into the major cli^ter^ of the bpok. This technique offers the reader an easjE^to^foMow 
organizational sch^me,^' - ^ ^ ^'^ ' ' ' 

'thetM'o best chapters in the book arc found atth^ beginning of the^olun^^ Tb^^wo . 
chapters vi^w the practice ^f interracial comi^u^nication from a somewhat Unique and 
original point of view. Chapter Thtee^with Us emphasis on racism, and Chapter Four 
with its treatment of power differentis, present the reader with informatidn thit hejps" 
explain the causes as well as the effects of pocurilker racial communication. Mos^ooks^in. 



interracial and interciiltural communication prtmari^ examine the elffects ofthe cross- 
cultural' encounter — their concern is how people behave, We are seldom offctred ^ 
reasons and the motivatiQns behind that behavior. However in Chapters Threeand^Fowi; 
we can read how racism and power influence the interradal meeting/ *J " p 

- ' ' - ' " ^ . ' 

« A sec][ind major attribute of thebookisritsem^ha^isonprescription^fbr impr&Yeine«t 

in int||rraci^ coi^imimcation. At the conclusion of .each chapter this ^mphasjs an 

, improvement i$ underscored by a series of very' practical and inventive 'Awareri^ 

Exercises/ In addition, there is an entire chapter at the end of the book that liasr this ' 

theme as its'niain focusas the authors disauss, amoiig other items. ""Conditions^fecessary 

for Impr.oving'Interfacial Communication * ' ^ \ 

the majoi" weakness of this voliftne is a problem that plagues all te^ttbook authors — 
v^hat shouhl'be included, and the corollary question, v^hat should be exclud^ed? After 
reflecting on the tajg^t audience, the st^te.-of the field, their pa|ticulaT interest afid 
expertt^se, authors must«decide on the specific coirtent of thmpok, However^^e^useany^ 
discipline contains much more. than can b^ treated in any single vbluilTe* authors face ^ 
^tffHculi decisions as the^r try to justify their final seiectioi^. Otv.occasion, ^ybat j&Jeft oi3t 
is more important than what has been included. This of inclusion ajid exclusion is 
compounded when the volume is brief, as is the case )vith Crossing Difference. I would _ 
suggest that ^n though the book rs fairly usefitl as ap introduction to fr?!erracial 
communication, its overfall impact is weakened |)/^hathas been omitted. Fotexample* 
in the foreword ofthe book an important philosophical premh^is asserted: ""Most people 
today want closer tiej with eacli other/ Tbe problem t^^tijat this statement ii tnade btit* 
never defended Since it serves asjhe retjonate for tKe enjire bt/pk^ it needs^to he 
develoQed and dis^russed, because itmaynotevenbetrue! J{)i^rdlessofthe\alidity ofan 
assertion^ setting it dqwn on paper does not automatically valicJat^ it 

It seeiSl^omew'hat unfortunate that only one page is devoted to the tc^pic of \ 
perception, a key concept in intercuttural communication,, while at the same time the; I 
authors devote lafge portions of their book to varioufjihedpwings that seemtft-lackaft^^ -| 
eContent and' to of dubious ^artistic^lue. ^en significant topjcs such as va^ues-and ^ 
beliefs are glossed oWrso/that the pubtt^erscould^flndspace to yieWlothefa^^ 
art* and *multj-media p'resentatfon^h;'' , - ^ - ^ ^ . ' 

' , Third, tne ii^dusion/ exclusion fault is perhaps^ost manifest in theauthors'tre^^tnent ^ 
of language differences They see fit to select a rather standard and elementary general ^ 
semantics analysis of language (i>xpassing. lumping, polarizaffon, jdeik^taiioif ag4 V 
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connotation), instead of the timely and imeresting topics 'of Black 
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dialect and^^tho linguistics of white supremacy/ Thi& chapter like many of the otber^» 

suffers froip a limite4 theoreticaKpeHpeaive, The intercuUural researcher ^nd^ the 

adv^anced St^udent will discover little that is new in this boolC. How^r, tjt should onee 

aigain hoted that they are not the intended audiencei ^ > 

Even with the weaknesses just cited* the Blubatigh and Pennington ttcatmcnt will be 
quite, useful for many teachers. Supplcmejjted with another text, or with additional 
readings, the bo^lTWlt serve as a relatively good-introduction to the practice of 
interracial communication, 

^ • ' ^ Larry A, Samovar 

i ^ 'San DiegdCStaie University 



, FOUNDATIONS OF INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION. By K/s. Sitaram 
arid Roy^ CogdelL Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing-Company* 
.1976>pp.x-«45,$ 10.95." 

, The approach used in this textbook is commendable. Sitaram, of Indian (Asia), 
descent* and Cogdell, a Black ^ericant attempt to view the study of intercultural 
communi^cation from many different cultural perspectives. The authors comment on 
their approach^ noting that 'a tremeijdo^amount oTattention has been given to cultures 
in Japan> China, India, Africa, and otherWc^iled third world nations which have 1>eQn 
ignored traditionally in scholarly writing^." They then claim to give consider^le 
attention fo 'the thought of niiinority,scholars withiiTthe United States. These would 
V include Americans of African, Chinese, Japanese^ and Mexican ancestry. ''The lack of 
fulfillment of thfse aims, the uneven treatment given to some minority groups and the^ 
omission of others>and lackofdocuiftbntation limit berth the credibiftty and usefulness of 
this text. ^ ' . \ 

Much of the material presented jn Chapter' One,/The Study of Intercultural 
Commujiication»' including the need for studying and appr<>aches to stftdying this area, 

' could hav^bcen combined with their next chapter, 'Components of IntercuUural 
^^Communication.' Chapter Two also contains several defiyiitions> many of which are^' 
^Btsions of an edtlier article by SitaJkm, wUh interracial communication receivingthe 

greatest attention. The MSM '(Mind, Sense Organs^-and .Medium) model of 
communication is also developed in this chapter. The n^xt two chapters, 'Perception^f 

' the Wprld' and 'Retention of Information" include descriptions of American, Buddhisi, 
Hindu; and Greek conce^ts*^ and the chapters on Terbal' and 'T^lonverbaJ 
Comnyinication* follow. The "Expression of Ideas' in 'Mass Media Communication' 

, are discussed in Chapter Seven* Chapter Eight, 'Valu^S^tems^'i^iscussed laterinthis 
review* "Cultural Insritutiojis/ including the family, church* and mass media, are 

■ discussed in thapter Nine, tbou^rhuch of this material is repetitive^he book ends with 
a consideration of 'Prindplos and Ethics of Intercultural Communication.' Thus many 
wgrthwhile and relevant topics sfcem to be inclucle<^ * 
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The authors' promfse of covering many different (liltures proves too great a task* The 
Jdiali culture in Asia is-discuftcd widely, and sevp^l references are -made to the 
Jatea^s** Th^ attention giwn to Africa and China is paltry. Two specific references to 
AfriVa are included. The first reveals that African tribal trfitmbers perceive crooked lines 
moR^i accurately than urban Aniiericans^jtk#^econd» referring to meiifiory, uses an 
example which obscures more than it cyflnes the point. Although attention is given to 
storytellin^s traditional media, the^riolt (the storyteller in West Africa) and the 
significart^ of the oral tradition ^\^frica are not mentioned. Though a wealth of 
research data does exist on Africa, it\eneTaIly has not been included in this text. The 
treatment given ta the Chinese' cultuceVequally sparse. A few references are madcto 
' Mao Tse*Tungancluding a confusing illustK^on of the elevation of thest'atu^of women 
by MaO'Tse^Tungand^Ghandi. Some genetaliz^ft^i^aredrawn^bout perception, but as 
a whole the Chinese culture receives little atteniion: 

Two Amencjtn minorities that are virtually ignored a^e women andNativeAmericans. 
The omission of women is impttrtant |pecause of ihe standard for companson that the 
a uthors select — tht white ^ale. Feminists woilfd, argue that their treatment by white 
males has traditionally been as discriminatory as the way Blacks have been treated. Since 
the Blaick-White issue'is devel&p6d throughout (he book, the omission becomes serious. 
The ftw examples that pertain to women tend to show them in traditional and/or 
sjibmissive roles! ^Statiis of women^ discussed in the chapter on 'T^onverbal 
^Communication/ while ^masculinity" (but^iot femininity)and''ijiotherhood''arevalue 
systems. Nor is their explanation of nr^^sculiiiity^^Wthstatementssuch as/theel^^ 
masculinity generally built int</the male rolCy particularly enlightening. Qj*e specific 
reference to Whoifilingufstic analysis of the Hopi Indians is made. Chicanos are lumped 
wHh Blacks in a one-paragraph description of the Minority Small Business^program^ 
white Mexican-Anpericansrate two paragraphs of discussion. The plight of the native 
Hawaiians receives more specific treatment. 

The chapter on Value Systems is weakened DCca use of the classificatioli of culturesthat 
the authors use. Tt^ey wish to classify valM^s according to Tive major cultures^ of the 
world,'' including the Western Hhe white ^an who lives ii^ the Americas, Europe and 
elsewhere"). Eastern ("Hindus and Bud dhifits'O* African ("therie is possibly more than one 
culture in Africa,' but we have taken common factors from the available data on the 
subedit ures'O, Muslim ("Although Mu&lims live in many Asian countries, including 
India* their culture is distii^pt.'O* and American Black. Their exptenatiorJ for choo sing., 
these five is the availabiljly of data* and the fact thatv^ese comprise almost 90 per cent of 
the world's population. Accordingto their definitiont therefore, are the non;Hindusand 
non-BuddhiSls in Asia ''Western'? In order for the "90 per ceot" claim to be valid, the 
Chinese must be considcrJid somewhere ^bm where? M u^ims ih the Middle East* where 
they are the dominant culture, and in Africa^ where their influence has been felt Sot 
centuries, do not seem lo be^accounted /or* nor are many peoples iiHbc Americas. 
Indeed, the many gaps in their classification system are obvious. 

Documentation often is not provided when needed. Many passingrefetencesare made 
tQ ''studies'' which are^not listed ip any bibliography, including studies that correlate 
seating arrangements and grades in ihe ciassroom,nhe closeness of healthy to sicfcpeople 
and length oftimeofcure.the Lazarsfield study qn opinion leadership, anda study which 
shows that "the niajoriiy of nonviolent cultures exist in Asia and Africa." Perhaps these 
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are legitimate research studies. biU..the authors should provide docu mentation fdr 
readers who wish further inforination, ^ ^ „ A 

The authors gtHltTo ^reat-detail about the Black-\yhite lat^uage controversy, a top]<^ 
to which Ossie Davis addressed himself ten yearsago/Many of thee^^mptes the authors 
cite were also used by Ddvis in developing his thesis^that "white' often connS^es good, 
purity and innocence in English, while "black^'otten connotes evil, but Davis' name is not 
'mentioned. Piaget's theories of intelligence are discussed without specific ref^relK^ to 
any of )iis works, ^though one speciftcTeference is given in the elaboration of ^rickson's' 
approach to conoept development. 

, Despite the inadequacies of this text, some positive points should be noted, First, the 
"defmitionsZ chapter contains some useful infonfiation. Also, tile descriptions of 

f perception and retention from some Eastern persi^ectives has metit. Finally, the authors' 
introduce the topic of ethics. However the book often seems to be disoi^ganized, 
repetitive.' aiKl contains many unsupported assertions ihat could either besupportcd on 
eliminated. If Sitaram and CogdeU revise tjieir t^xt and .narrow their aims, provljle 

'documentation of the many studies to which they have alluc)ed,^sel^t examples-that 
clanfy issues rather than obscure them, and use valid and meaningful classifications, 
perhaps the'text will be more useful to students and others who are involved in the study 
of intercultural communication, * 

'V . . ^ . • , ■ - ^ 

^ V . Barbara S< Monfels 

University of Arkansas at Utile Rock 



INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION: A REAPER, By Urry A, Samovar and 
Richard E, Porter(Eds,), Belmont. California: WadsworthPublishingCom*pany. Inc., 
1976, 2nd Edition, pp! vii+391, $6,95. " ^ , * \ , 

"Multicultural man is, ^t once, both old arfd new. He is very much the timeless 

universal persoit described^gainand agaiTT^y philosophers through theages What is 

new about this type of person and uniq*ie to'our time is a fundamental changerin the ^ 
structure and process of his identity/ These lines, written by Peter S, Adier inthe fmal 
^selection in Intercultural Coti^munkation: A Reader, might also^ be used to describe tjic 
book itW' Adler posits the emergence of 'multicultural man" frdm a classical past; - 
Samovar and Porter (lemonstrate the evolution of our thinking about intercuhural 
communication through their choice of articles and essays. Not only dx> the writings 
make reference to thesechat^ges, but they are themselves indicatiMe ofsuch change, From 
Margaret Mead's ant/iropological assessment of "Some Cuhural Approaches to 
Communication Problems.' appearing first in 1948, and Harry Hoijers exposition of 
The Sapin-Whorf Hypothesis,'' written in 1954^ to those essays by C^thcart^and 
Catficart, Folb, Yousef and Samovar and Porter, atid tit adaptations *of articles by - 
Barna and Ack«irmann. all of which^ are first priqted In this coUectiohj an understanding 
is gained of^he roots of j^hjj area of communication studyand of the dynamic nature of ^ 
the discipline, > * ' . ^ 
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Tl\is is not to suggc^ that Jhe book is organized^ in ajimple, chronobgical fashion. 
Rathen an ingenious and imaginative pattern of orgamzadon has been devised w^iclif 
focuses upon f^ur main parts: {!) Inierculiuraf Communication: An Infroducifon; 

(2) SoeiQ-CulturaI InfUiences: What We Bring to Interculiural Communication; , 

(3) Intercuhural Interaction: Taking Part '-in Int'ercultural Communication; and 

(4) Intercuttur^l Communication; Becoming More Effective. - ^ ' 

Thirty-^five sSe^tions a^ arTiii)^|djinder these four mam 
One having two chapterheadings undereath part, Thuseacbchaptercontains from three 
' to seven separate selections, which provides a topical sub-Morgan izational plan within 
each major'p^. Although this may soond rather cumbersome* and Weed may appear 
so to the uninitiated reader, in reality it proyesto bea very functionatpattem for studying* 
intercuKurai communication- feach topjc is covered fr.om several points of view, and since 
both recent works as well as tho^ of lon^^andingarc included in each topic, the reader 
will discern points of developipent in eaph area. . - ' » . 
ft , * . * 

This book* after Jfffi^^'a readfer^* not a text with asingla point of view'. Assuch it bears 

■ an obligation to reflect, ^i*^ far ^s possi^5,"4he wide^read views ^d varieties of* 
approaches to knowledge trat?ar> ttf b^^iound within the area of intercuftuial 
communication. Inasmuch as most who* work in the field find in'^ercuUura^* 
communication to be an interesting admixtureH>f art and science, as afe most phases of 
study'^in communication, one would ho'Jje to find this combination reflected in the 
selections. The editors have not dis^ppoimed-us. Not only is tite br6ad scope reflected in ' 

^the introductorjc essay by ^amovarand1>orten the articles themselves contain no naijow 
perspectives, although each refiects a particular emph^tsrs. Frances F. Karten, for 
example, emphasizes objective measurement of data in The Infiuenceof Culture on the 
Perception of^ersons," but in no way suggests th^t only objective data are useful to the 
scholar in this fiefd. Likewise Arturo Madrid-Barela, in his article, 'Towards an 
Understanding of tha Cl^cano Experience," presents hiSorica^ data along^itkhis own 

"^insights witffbut ftemeaninffthe importance of spientifically accjuireddata^Samuel L. 
Beckers article, "Directions for lnter*Cultur^Communication Research,^ perhaps 
more thaFiany other single piece, reflects the ^mplexity of the task of inter-cmiural 

^cbmmiinicafion and 4nter-cultural communicatiofTYcsearch/ 




An inherent difficulty in collections of this son i^Hli^redumlancy to be found among 
the selection^ froip the various authors. However, l^eWroductory notes provided for 
each major part of this book prepare the re^er for such repetitions. Jn the frame of 
referenge thus' provided, redundancy is not t liegative feature t>ut a positive 
reinforcejpent of concepts. f * * • 

A^Samovarand Porterstateintheirintrodpctionto Part i. The arena ofintercuUural 
communication has not been x^mpletely ^tablished although there appears to be 
increasingly greater agreement^ about vv4iat it is/Finding author's from diverse fields 
utifizing some of the same terminology, concepts, and data to explore differing aspects of 
intercultural communication leaves the reader with the* feeling that we are« indeed^ at 
least describing ^he boiindailes of bur area of^tudy. Althouglithis feeling may represent* 
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to some decree* the editors' ownconception ofiheYield, it still provides the student witha 
useful orientation to the study of^intercultural communication. - 



^ Khnneth D. Bryson 
Afmtiaaa^iaie Univ^rsUy 



INTERCULTURAL communicator resources. By H. Ned Seelye, and ^ 
Lynn Tyler (Eds.)> Provo: Brigham Young University, 1977. , 

Thp collection is unquestionably one of the mo^^iseful works yet published in the 
* intercultural^oinmunication field. It is an excellftnt Dinning point for the trainer^ 
educatot> ^udait and resear^^her; even the casual reader will find valuable informatioj^ 
about the fteld^ The core h{ the volume is a 40'^page annotated list of books, ^v^hich 
includes most of the seminal writings on the subject..OverhaUtheseannofattons are done 
by the atUhors with the assistance oT Jacque^ne Wasilifwski and Charles Pieper. The* 
annotations enhance the value of the biblio^raphy^^rticularly for practitioners with 
limited time £or sci£en)hg-:aiid^eyaluating materiaK * « * ' 

^ In addition to the bibliography ofbo{)k$rt'hisvolum^c<Intainsat:hapteron other print 
and media materials (which tncluder articles^ fllms^ video tapes, periodicals and 
organizational resources), a chapter on communication and media sources;a chapter on 
fugitive materials, a chapter for ustng*other resources, and a list of other available 
bibliographies. The volume ends Vith an appendix of 'Topic Listings/ which consists of ^ 
a typical list of topics relating to the heeds of inteix^ultural communicators. * 

One §?aicness of th^ book appears in the chapter on "Other Prfiir and Media^ 
- Material/ Mere the" grouping 0/ articl^es, films/tapes, periodicals and organizational 
resources is cpnfusi]jg^nd time^onsuming. In subsequent editions hopefully these sub- 
sections wtil be isolated (as they are in other chapters) for easy use. The listing an^ 
annotaii^h of films isalsobnef. A growing of film available for use incross^ultui^ 
training^(J education might have been iiitluded to enhance the utility of the work. 

The chapter ot\ communication and media sources strikes this reviewer as ihcomplete, - 
dnce it lists books, periodicals^ Articles, papers, ^Im organizations, international 
communication'agencies and libraries which — with the exception o( the articles and 
papers listed — arc primarify concerned ^with coilfcunicationand information media in 
general rather than Slaving specific or clearly identified focus on the iutercultural field. 
This b not to suggest ih^t this section ^should be eliminated in future editions, but - 
clarification might t)^ offered to indicate how t^ese resources can be itiost us^ul to 
professionals in the interctiltural (ommijuipcation field. ^ . ' 

f' *■ 

The section on fugitive materials lists mimeographed, 'topi ed and other Jkinfls of 
materials which have not been commercially printed and whicharetn the collection at the^ 
. Language and li)tercultural Research Center a{ Brigham Youijg University. Many of^ 
these papers Were presented at prof^s^ohal association meetings and might be available 
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througti the ERlCsysteuft; anyone who ha^ used EkiC far research on intercultural 
subjects will recognize Uniitations, though it is helpful to know these works have been 
Collected in dne^Jace> / 

The Language ^nd^ln^cultural Research Center (LIRC) has^in recent years donea 
superlative job of coIl^<^Ung and disseminating info/mation intercuUurat 
communication and crosss^uttutat training, ^nd in encouraging and supporting^ 
professionals engaged in these activitie^^ll fugitive matefials, as well as those volumes 
listed in the 'bibliography of, books wmctK^e included in the LIRC collection, are 
provided with identification numbers for the convenience of the reader One thing not 
incJuded/however^Js how the Center may be used^tl^r than 4>hysica]ly going thec^ to 
coi^duct research. Are manuscripts^ books, articles, and pails of books availabl&under a 
microfilm pr photocopy system? 

It' should be mentioned that all items indk^te whether they include bibliographic 
information, this is^an extremely ^valuable reference for the person who is beginning a 
research Vi'*^^i Wpes to Hnd documents whic^will not only provide information 
but will suggest additional resources as well ^ - , 

The section titled *Other Resources' is^specially valuable) including sub*sections on 
:^refctories" ^Information Retrieval Possibilities/ "Collections of Available 
N^terials/aad "Universities and Institutions Conducting Research," A listing of these 
kindsN^' r^ources is particularly valuable for the person ,pursuing varied, and 
occasionally^ot wholly identified, interests and i;oncer^s. These kinds of resources help 
the indiyid^ual^pecify what is being sought and where it may be found, A useful addition 
{o this list^w^ul^^K an indication of which academic mstitutiot)s offer^raduate degree 
""programs* ' , " ' * 

~> ^he boo^ was published by the Brigham Young University Language and<!!ultural 
Re&eanrh Center inconjuiKtion withthe Biliagaal £^ucation Department of the Illi^iois 
Office of Educatioif, This is another example of tHesenwo. organizations, under the - 
leadership of LynnTylej and Ned See|ye respectively, making a substantial contribution 
and pr<5vid]ng significant impetus to the H^ld,. Anyone interested in intercuUural 
communicati<:»n should obtain this volume if possible, or be alert for publication of the 
next edition. ^ - 

I ■ ' ' V David S. Hoopes 

Society for IhiercuUura! Education, 
3 ' ' . \ • Xroinlng ahd Research (SI ETA R) 



INTERNATIONAL y^NO' INTERCULTURAL ^:OMMLrNICATrON. By Heinz- 
Dietrich, Fischer and John C. Merrill (Eds.). New York; Hastings House Publishers, 
• 1976, pp. XX+524. $22.50. Paper $12.50. " ' ' ., • 

My first impression of the second editionis that it is considerately Improved in certain 
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areas over the first edition. One of the basic problems is th^t there is realty ntf other 
standafd work of this type, available^ which makes possible €ome ^ meaningful 
comparisons,. Thus, in many wa^, the review of this boojc isf even more subjective thag 
such efforts tend to be, but it will be based op personal usp of both editions in classes 
conducted by the reviewer. 

Probably the greatest improvement in the book is the sii^re attempt by its editors to 
provide more contemporary thinking and theoretical background than was available in 
the first edition, while at the sametime avoiding the' ov^reinphasis'onthe print media and 
traditional U>S: joijrnalisyc points of view'whicb domina^d the first edition^ 

^Prebably the most severe^prablem'^in the current edition is the fact that both Fischer- 
and Merriirneed to do consideraibly 'more work in coordinating and otherwise 
integrating the material in the book. The introductory pages for each segment arcatlwst 
perfunctory, and do nof Kelp sufficiently to integrate the views presented \h each area, 
the inclusion of articles by the editors, furihernu)re, helps little in developing a more 
integrated textbook. Students heeil help, and so do others who would like to gain 
understanding, Tather than being presented with an overwhelming variety of views and 
insights* The book, as a results suffers from the same maladies as most textbooks which 
consist of collections of materials not specifically written for that publication. 

Another major problem is the facV that the edhors need to makeup their minds asto 
what is really international \x\ scope of their work, and what is a description or discussion 
of communication systems in various nations of the worlds In addhion, the attempt to 
include intercultural communication is not well-developed, Thearticles presented in that 
particular section are so' limited and select that tbey do little except reinforce some 
,specinc prejudicesor confirm ideasalre^dy held. One g^tsthe^feeling that the editors have 
become aware of current interest in some areas but did not go to the trouble of evaluating 
the available^ateri^l adequately. Along the same line, it is still evident that the editors 
are most comfortable among those oftheiivown kind,journalisis,Since few people in the 
field of Journalism Itave contributed significantly to theoretical insights in the^area of 
international and intercuUural comnluhicat\^on^the resuhing emphasis ofthis book tends 
to be superficial, 

OrganizatiorT is, probably something about Mich individuals disagree, I prefer to 
discuss theoretical concepts first, as a basis for eva^iation of fjfcts presented later6'n.The 
'Fischer and Merrill bpok tends to put theoretical concet)is at th^ end or intermingles 
them tn &ucha mannerasto weaken their impact, I doubt very much that wecontributea 
great deal to an understanding of jnternational;and^interi}uUural communication by 
continuing to emphasize the applicability of American standards, and such concepts as 
"Freedom of the Press" as we see it. The mere "confrontation^developed through papers 
by an American and Russian author on the subject, for instance, does little to develop the 
theme in depth. The Fischer and Merrill book is very ethnocentric Or "Westem^pulture* ^ 
oriented'"in'its approach, ' ^ ' . ■ 

OiJft^e other hand, it isintere^tijig to read the.account given by a representative of the 
Third Woftdtithanchal Sarkar, as he describes "Journalists' Organizations iti Socialist^ 
Society." It is^robably^^o much ^o expect U,S.^nd West-German editors to doanything 
but organize a bo^ on the basisof the vafues developed in tKeir own cultures, but as a 

- < - . A 
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result some chapters, such as Merriirs^GlobalPattemsofElite Daily Journalism'' have a 
difficult time escaping the chauvinistic ^mphasis so much U.S> writing has represented io 
'people ia other parts of the world; It is. furtljermdre. aot enough to deal with facts to 
understand where Interimuonal Communication is going. Qne possible indication of the 
limited views the editor! ^ave allowed themselves to'develop 'is.seen ia the fact that 
Schramm's chapter on ''n^orld Distribution of the M^ss Metlia'' has a 1964 datefineand 
the article deling with satellites, by Krausc-Ablass. is oply ss^'me 4!^ pages long. 



The editors have updated material quitpwelK and thereare many articles which present 
inJLeresting insights into national systems of communication. The effect is Ic^s impressive 
when one. considers insights into international affairs or interRat'ional functions of the 
^^ass media. There is still considerable linearity in the approach used, which may be 
^partially, the resuh of the editors' insufficient work in relating the bits and pieces 
presented in the articles. The book ill demand a co/isiderableamount of understanding 
and background by any teacher ^^\\o uses it. and it probably ^^\\\ not completely satisfy 
anvone dealing with the area of international communication. It will certainly not do 
much for those of us working in intercuhural communication. For.the present it is^the 
only major and broad-bas^d compilation bf its kind, and thus the onjy^meansof fillingan^ 
cxistme need. - ' '^^^ ^ " 



\ Fred U Casmir 
Pepperdine University 




A f^^NUAL OF STRUCTURED EXPERIENCES FOR CROSS-CULTURAL 
LEAftNING^y William H. vJccks^Paul B. Pedersei)and Richard BrisJin(Eds.X 
Pittsbufkh: Sbciay for JntereuJtural Education. Tirainin^irrt) iResearch, 1977, pp. 
xii+l 17,53:65. . ! - * 

* 1 ■■ ' 

While half of the n(ty-nincstruaurcd group exercises in this M0/}U0/l^yebeenicnown 
tOstraincrv for some time, and even while many ofthese hale onlylminimal adaptability to 
croswuhural training ^f. to have thtm organized tnasingleplaee^nd set in a concise 
formal makes this volume well worth its S3.65 price tag. By my count, admittedly, 
' subj^aive* only about one-third of the experiences are significantly cross-cultural in 
nature to include them as^cross-cuftural exercises." The rest are part of the bag of pricks 
of those trainers who haye been engagcdt;pDr the past ten years or so. tn group process and 
human relations training. They are^.;;|^ppli{:able for <j/t^group, as they^are eittier for a 
culturally mixed group or for a group preparing to liv^t work, or visit in a foreign 
country. StilL twenty useful cross^ultural exercises r^^rcsent a sizaBle contribution to 
the sparse literature in thiK fidd.and any trainer^hould able to find at least t wenty ne^v 
excreiKts in this volume. 

Paul Pedersen^TTd William HoweJl have written a thoughtful prefatory essay titled 
'I^ros and Cons of Using Structure^d Exercises in Intercultural Groups." A number of. 
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pertinent points are made in this section* Perh^pj the most important is the observation 
that ^pepple from aJl cultures may not react favorably to all of these structured 
experiences. Indeed^'runntng throughout the exercises is the common thready af an 
American approach of frankness* openness, and a ""teJI it like it is'' attitude, which 
certainly ts not natural to peopJe of all cultures. People from many cuhbresdo not react 
favorably to direct feedback given in front of their peers and*, as Pedersen and Howell 
PQtnt out. most cultures are, not accustomed to using ''pretend'' ^tuations to simulate 
serious purposes. The ten poiats givfen as arguments in favor of using structured 
^'lexperien^^ are good ones' even if they are American culture-bound, and will probabJy 
convince American cross-cultural trainers (among 'others) to try these structured 
/experiences. ' ' ^ 

. ... ^ * " ' - 

The Introduction spells out the important role the group facilitator plays and the 
importance orproperl> "processing'^the participants' reactions to the variousexercisesso ' 
that.what they hav^^pcriencffd can become part of thfeir cognitive knowledge. - 

T!le body of Tifty-nine exercises dr "experiences'* is divided iri^o nine categories' 
participant introduction and initial group experience, dynamics of communication, 
clarification of \aJues* identification of roles, group process^ recognition of^eeltngsand 
attitudes, community interaction, brainstorming ta^^ks and problems, and multiple 
objectives, interestingly enough. I found the section on .recognition of feelings and 
attitudes to contain the greatest number of exercises which are truly cross-cultural in 
nature. 

The structured experiences themsehesare so varied that it is^itfficuk todescril^ethem 
adequately in a brief review, Evtin taname them i^ less than descriptive becaiise the n^mes 
of the exercises often are not explicit. This volume is the most valuable compendium o^ 
group* exercises for cross-cultural trainers available no date. The exercises are explained 
simply and cJeariy.and the trainer is invited to adapt them freely. The writers owe much 
to WilJiani Pfeiffer and John Jones* who are surely the "deans" of the ''structured 
experience*" and whose handbooks ^i^d annuals containing scores of such experiences 
arc rcfcrenced in the brief but useful bibliography. 

' If the book lacks anything it i^. it seems^to me. a few situations which simulate other 
cuhurcs realistically - even a thet)reticaL nonexistent '^other culture'" — to a training 
group^\\hic!i is all too often composed entireljrof white, middle-class Americans who 
*have had no first-hand exposure to other cultures. It is not an easy task to design such 
experience convig^f ingly, but it is one which ought to be attempted because they are so 
badly needed if cross-cultural training is to prepare people to function in other cultures. 

The editors specifically request trainers who use the volume to provide them with 
.feedback, to ma4te revised editions even more practical and valuable. SIETAR (Society 
J for Jntcrcutturat Education. Training and Research) also pl^ns sootilo publish a larger 
/'Volume of cross-cultural exercises which liave been collected in,the course of their State 
^of the Art study. The j^wp volumes together will provide cross-cultural Irainers with 
numtroifs ideas to thoroughly revitalize thcfield.. 

. L. t^oBKRT Kohls 

^ ' X UniteH States Information Agency 
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ORIENT^J^ONS TO INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION. By Sharon Ruhly. 
. ChicagofScienceKesearch Associates, 1976^ pp/33, $L75. 

* ^1 
Orientattons'to Imercultural Communication., ^^xioixXit MODCOM series (Modules 
in Speech Communication), was written as an introduction to intercultural 
^communications In fulftlling this purpose, the author provides a cle^r, concise and 
systematic presentation of the concepts ne<xssary to build a foundation for ^ 
understanding intercultural communication. ^7 

4 Chapter 1 intro^luces the reader to several deftnitioml as$umptions, including 
dehnitions of communication and'^jjlture, distinctions between international and 
domestic inteiculturai^ommunication, the .importance of studying intercultural 
communtcatibn, and major components to be examined. Chapter 2, "Differences in 
Thoughts and Feelings," provides defmitions^and examination of the nature of beliefs^ 
values, attitudes and assumptions. Edward T. Hall's three levels of culture — technical, 
formal and informal — are explained in depth, to further describe the phenomena of 
intercultural encounters. Chapter 3 examines differences in behavior which affect 
intercultural communication, including percept^,^symbol ^systems (verbal aiM non- 
verbalh^andVole behaviors and expectations. Vyithin perception, emphasis is placed 
upon selection and , organization of stimuli, including an explanation of closure and^" 
interpretation as, factors affecting perception. Chapter 4 jdeals with such major 
intercultural concepts as ethnocentri^, stereoty^g, prejudice and tension. Chapter5 
suggests ways to become interculturally "skilled," and discusses'important intercultural 
qualities, offering the culture-specific aiid culture-general approaches ^as means of 
acquiring intercultural skills. . ^ ^- ' ^ 

Theovenarll approach this, work is commendable. Theauthor discusses the essential 
elements of intercultufaj communication in a well-oiganized and clearly-developed 
manner. Especially for the novice, the examj)les provided are clear and practical. 
Throughout ^he ihodule, the author compares culture to an iceberg; the analogy is that, 
like the icebergs much' of what is "culture" lies be^nd our immediate a\vareness(below 
the surface). This comparison assists the reader i it-understanding the complexity of 
liidden'" variables and "hidden" assumptions in intercultural situatiqnSi and provides ^ 
ovejrall unity for the information presented in the module. Numerous examples are 
Offered to illustrate important concepts. ^ 

The modde is offered asa^elt^ontained in^ructionalpackage, aimed at the cognitiv^l^*%^ 
understanding of intercultural communication. At the beginning, the reader is presented 
with fourteen objectives; study gjjide questions stimulate the reader ta identify major \ 
concepts and to reratethem to practicaUituations. At the conclusion of each chapter, 
point-by^point summaries synthesize m^jor ideas for reviejv. Exercbes follow each 
section, and serve as a bridge between cognitiveand behavioral implications; references 
and suggested readings are proyided. With the module'format in mind. Orientations to 
Intercuiiurai Communication c^nh^ used successfully asa unit in abasic communication 
coufife or as a supplement for more specialized Intercultural courses. Asan introduction, 
tljeiwork deserves consideration from those involved in the instruction of iaterculturaj . 
fflmnmunte^tion." • ^ 

, Diana L. HiTTCHiNSON 

^ Arizona State University 
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PERSPECTIVES ON CROSS-CULTURAL C<^MMUNlCAtlON. By Gartey H, 
Dodd. Dubuque: Kendall/ Hunt Publishing Company. 1977. pp. vi+r09, $4.95, 

< In hts beginning text on cross-cultural communication. Dodd sets out to offer an 
jntegrate<i jntrodu(;tion ior the ""serious studelft"" to the ""baSic dimensions'" of c/oss- 
cultural interaction. He attempts to, fashion this result out of the contributions .of six 
separate disciplines. Dodd's success or lack of it may best bcf assessed by reference to a 
series of key questions: Was theffook trutyontercultural i^fn^ perspective? Did the book 
achieve a coherent integration of ideas? Were these ideasprescinted in such a way that a 
beginning student could comprehend therh? Was timely?. Did the text itself 

communicate well? - ' » ^ 

. ' \ ^- ' ■ ' ' . ■ . . 

Unlike £Oi^e other texts, the Dodd text adopts a cleanly American perspective. The 
book ex^rrtinesat length certain studies of srtiall group behavior, asoneexarrtple, without 
offering an^ studies or reflection upon whether groups functioh or should be made 
function in an analogous fashion in all societies. Vikewtse. in the authoPs treatment of 
opiaion leadership and of information diffusion, the examples furnis^d (in addition to 
beinj largely second-hand) are drawn predominantly from the Ameripan ei^erience. 
These and othej- examples are sprinkled with expr^sions and examples which remind the 
reader of America: the author stresses ""problem-solution^ groups in place of ^scribed 
groups, with a resultant stress on product rather than on continued smooth interpersonal 
nelattonships; references are i^ade to '"pet rock barter^and to "numerous exotic cultures.'' 
to those Americans- who "speak mostly in terms of (sfc)xhc nuclear famil/" or to the 
conspicuous non-capitalization of "godfsr on a diagram wKere other items are gi^^en 
stylistic deference. Unlike oth^f books on the market, which could argu^ly be used in 
other nations, the Dodd book is lar^ly culture-bound in its perspectives. 

To consider if the text^achieved a coherent integration of ideas, the reader must a$k ' 
whether Ae logic of selectron of ideas was offered, whether that logic is defensible, and 
whether the presentation wasJtself coherent and lucid. Selected by,the author fpr 
treatm^t were cultural perspective on cross<>cuJtural communicatiop (useful), groups 
(cultur?bound), linguistic perspectives{necessary but not clearly developed), nonverbal 
perspectives (a rehash of Hall's work), social change (arbitrary and overly-i^iant on the 
work of Rogers and Shoemaker) and diffusion of innovations (again somewhal 
arbitrary). Missing was an extended' treatment of values, perception, identity, race and 
ethnicity, international media:^ stereotyping, and other atguably f^elevant topics, Tfie 
author s logic of selection should have been more clearly presented and defended. 

Tjie new student toMhe area of cross-cultural communication would (tnd Dodd^s 
introduction useful, and would probably benefit from the periodic insertion of ''probes* 
^ elaborate points within the main text But the use of unclear constructions, 
miflerelaborated'ideas^ the lack of clarity c^fdeftnitions. the varying level of' difficulty of 
the work, and th^arburariness^f selection of topics detract from'^the impact of the text. 
The discerning student, though new to the field, might be worried by misspelling^, faulty 
use of commas and grammar.equivocation on key ideas, UickofelaborattOn on several of 
Dodd's too-curt overviews of Sapjr*Whorf or of the notion of "sense ratios." and by 
factual errors in presentation of .dates of studies and the like. 

The text went to press at a mojnent whenVweD-integrattd and highly-synthetic wor^ 
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;^jDuld have found a ready market. In thi£ sense it was timely. But the selection of works 
by authors sucn as Rogers ifnd Hall, as examples, offers no special insights which justify 
Xht text^as filling the need tha^exists for a. really cohe;^nt overview of the field at ^n 
' introductory level. Bernsttinss another writer who is in danger of t^ecomingoverworkeij 
by repethton^ but who was inctuded at length in the text, . 

■ ' ' • \ 

The Dodd text is probably of limited value for introduction i^totl^e offerings of any 
non^American .institution. The author's reference to messages '"with noltverbal content 
and symbolic overtonies/ to "colonized" and "submissive" American militants>to women 
who are *more chattlSltleMltan anything else,* or to the comparison of the impact of 
me&sages in French versus English as matters merely of ""dialect/ among a plethora of 
such example^, will' leave eV^n the introductory student puzzled as to his meanings, 

William StaRosta 
University of Virginia 



i^EADINGS IN INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION: VOLUME V, INTER- 
^ CULTURAL programming' By David S", Hoopes (Ed,), Pittsburgh; The 
Intercuttural Co^nlnunications Network, 1976, pp, 201,' ' ^ " 

Intercultural^ communication is a concept that has grown from zero recognition to 
wholesale use in a few short-year^, A publication that has reflected this trend, and has 
given aid to^its health^ and growth,'^is the"series^ of Readings in Jntercultural 

. Communicaiiott edited^ b'y David S, Hoopes. Previous volumes have concentrated on 
workshops, college courses, research and counseling. Volume V concerns intercultural 
programming, which it defines as ""the conduct of cross- or mtHti-cuttural programs 
which consciously use intercultural pommunication concepts to further the learning or 
develop the conamunication skills of foreign nationals in the U,S, and/ or the Americans 
with whom they come in contact,'' It contains eighteeiv short articles written by 
professionals de^scribing programs that have '^worked'" for them in orientation, re-entry^ 
leadership ^nd interview training for ifitemational students; host family traihing; cross- 
cultural counseling; cultural ' awareness for faculty and staff; and intercultural 
communication skill development for intexnatiotial and American students through 

^orkshops^ study courses and livi ng ar rangements, (t lives up to the reputation of the 
preceding volumes and even *o Id hands'* will find some new*and useful ideas. It deserves 
careful perusal, ^ ^ ' * 

^ *' * 4 — 

Intercultural <^ommumcatioT is used both as a tool and as a goal in this ipader. often 
both at once; All the programs involve internlitional students in some way, either as 
facilitators or as direct recipients of the training. Only a f^w artit!les are confined to 
general program descriptions of administrative procedures without outlines of specific 
objectives, assumptions or a rationale. Nearly all include descriptions of structured 
activities and/ orinteractions, ' 
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Most of the sttggested formats make liberal use of the small group process> seemingly^ 
in^^reement with the editor^s statement that programs that are ''most intense and most 
-.personally involving seem to be ,the most valtmble — at feast '^in the ey^s of the 
par1,icipants.^ In no case> hewever> is there an Absence of planning for c6nceptual and 
intellectual challenge Tor the participants. There is a good mixture of the cognitive and 
the experiential. Only one article by Josef A. Mestenhauser entitled ^'How to Interview 
Foreign Students" falls into a category of its own;by being frajikly prescriptive. His 
advice is good and comes complete with checklists, ihtercultural Programming doesixssi 
what it says it will do: ''Help the practitioner coniprehend better what he or she is doing 
and sugge^Oi^e improved or alternative ways ^fdoing it."' 

A few ^cautiot^s for the reader ^r^ in order. With one notable exception (the 
contribution of iBenjamin J. Broome, ''A Support Group Model for Cross-^Cult^ral 
Orientation'^, very little theoretical background accompanies the suggested 
programming. It is a eonscious omission but those who are not acquainted with the 
theories of ^ntercuhural communication, small grMip. interaction, acculturation, 
learning, etc.> ^i]l need taaugment this book with other sources. Hetj^ful bibliographies 
are included after many articles. ' , / | 

Braome*s article aljp includes the warning that American stiJdems are ditticiilt toiind'^ 
for participation in this type of programming, something -that is well known to the 
-^experienced practitioner but might surprise the neophyte. Margaret D. ^Pusch, in her 
article "The Cultural Connection: Foreign'Students irt the^ch'bols/ describes the 
likelihood of a U-curve adjustment pattern occurring wh^n foreign student^ work for a 
, J period of time with 1>.S. children or adults. Unless experts are thet^ for^iiidance and 
participants stay for completion of the program, frustration and disappointment may 
occur. Many authors emphasize the need forexperienced directors and faciKtators in any 



program* 



\ 



Another, caution for readers is that most individual exercises and ilcturettes are not 
sufficiently detailed for someone to u^e who has no background at all. intercultura! 
Programming is not meant to be a do-it-yourself manual for those with interest but no 
training, it is directed toward practitioners already familiar with the concepts of 
intercultural communication who may not have thought of the variety of purposes and 
, forms in which these concepts can be used to enhance learning. These persons will have a 
good time with this book* mixing and matching what others have devised to fit 
procedures and goals of their own. , , 



LaRay M. BaRna 
Portland State University 



Geneva 



^^TALKJN ANP^EST1FYIN;,XHELANC>^AG€0FBLACK AMERICA. By 
Smitherman. Boston; Houghton Mifnin Company, i977, pp. 291, $|:95:, 

Talkin and Testifyin is not iherely another book about Black Engfeh; it is a creative 
synthesis of language, culture, communication and feeling. The purposes of this book 
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^re: (1) to serve as an oHentatton to Black language and culture, and (2) to describe the; , 
Xmti^ct of Black language and culture upon comaiumcation. The fiisf five chapteiis 
pfcs^t a description of the history of Black English stn^cture', phonology, m'orpKoJogi^,' 
syntax/seinantic$^ oral ftaditiorfs, and modes of discourse ^tn Black "English. The final two 
chapters describe a histoid of Black-White language attitudes, and the implicationsof' 
< language variance on social and educational policies. * ' \, _ / , ^ ^ * . 

While the author appear§jto have wrUten4his book for the general population aSSain' 
V, overview of culture and communication in Bta^k Ait^erica, thi&primary audience seems to 
be 9Iack, Written f|bm clearly a Bl^ frame of referenoe, the yolume is desired ta * 
produce identirication wit^ Black readers. Much of the ambiance surrounding this boo^ ^ ' 
is created by the author's tendency to code switch from standard English jo^jackjdiotii.^ 
Combined with a series of interracial cartoons throughout the text, the bidlalectal writirtjg 
" strategy serves to suggest^both the nature of the language itselfi as well as th^ociatand 
political implications of historicaland<9(fnteiAporary Black English Usage. It isWreshing * 
to read an account of Black verbal behavior written by a nafive-sp^^ing author. For ' 
some non-Blacks, the cultural viewpoints expressed' verbally and non-verbally m&y ' 
appear to be somewhat oversimplified and stereotypical. Howtver, to Succumb to this 
tendency .and suggest cultural bias is to deny the author one of her ^ti;ongest argOmentS) ^. 
that Black English is a living and vital asp^^dF of the Black experience influenced by both * 
positive and negative perspectivesabou^thedominantsociety^the development of Black 
English refteQts the operation of a *push-puir syndrome ^ the push Bein^tward the^ 
acceptance of White cultured and the pull resulting from the desiie to identify with the 
Black -American's cultural and facial legacy. The dynamics "of push-pull can helpi(^\ 
illummj^p the complex sociolinguistic situation thatcontinues to exist in Black America. 
^ By articulating her ovfn cultural viewpoints, some of which Wftrte readers will^finrf 
uncomfortable, the author^ iHustrates conditions and perceptiotis commoti in Black , 
experience which have bad a profoutid impact on-theMevelopment of Black English. 
Black English is a well defined language code which greSv out of ^>i$ial, economic, and 
L polticalconditidnsand is a living and vital aspect of Blacklife.'Smithenhgn « 
these qualities in her own writing, as well as drawing heavily froiA dialectreSearch, aij, 
literature, philosophy, folklore, preaching, and the ttreetk. , * y 

» Linguistically* Talkin and Testifyin presupposes little if ^j^previousexperieilce in the 
study of language. While it is po^ible to find what is reported he^e in other readily 

,available.apd more comprehensive t^reatments of the variouslaspects of Black English, the 
unique cohtributiorv of this volume'liesin its ability>6'pfOv^de a hoK^ic portrait ofiht 
comoKcated sociolinguistic features of tanguaji^nd ^tyle^ sucl\a way -thk^ (he 

, tr^^imient is both accurate and stimulatitig. 

. , Throughout the text, the author adoptia creolist p'erspective oHlack English 
development. A pidgiir developed as a language of transaction W^wen African slaves * 
and Whife slaveholders. Over a period of time^^m mixture pf EngliA and the West 
^dcan languages develope<J, became widely distriButed, and graduallv evolved into a 
Creole, Smithermai| argues\ '^lack Dialect is an Africantzf4foi;diy)f Bnglish reflecting 
Black Aqierica*s Unguistics;uttural African heritage, anM tlie^c^ft^^ of seiyttude. 
oppression, and Tife in America. Black Langu^isEuro*Anierica{isimcFhnt)wLAi^^ 
American meaning, nu^ince, tone and gesture:'^ Utilizing examples fidom various^ouroes, 

. Talkiti and Testifyin reviews those discourse patterns and coi^n^^^ncation styles unique 
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to Black society inchidifig rapping, signifyiiig, thd^zens, "sounding, toasts, and talking 
,back. Particularly excellent are th^ discussionsm^e tonal aspects of Black semantics , 
and the 'call-response' characteristics of Black prea56l^^ng. 

Unli4ce hiany existing worics dealing with Black English, this volume makes a direct ' 
contribution to the study of intercultural communication by discuSSin^the interpersonal, 
social, and etlucatic^nalimplicationsof Black language variance, Identifying theeffects of 
language form and differences on Black-White relations, ethnic identification, and 
academic achievement, the author presents insight into m^ny of the problems 
encountered by Blacks in thedominant society. While this Segment of the text contributes 
to our understanding of pojtential interracial communication problemsJijloeMHtteto^ 
suggest solutions beyond discussing programs which app^^JJo-beTfTnierig^ dircciion. ' 

Overall, Talkin and Testifyin presents a carefully prepared, well written treatment of 
Black language, jculture, and communication. The book^signiHcance lies in usability to 
' transcend the frequently explored general concerns found in many works oji Blacle 
English, an4fo<;us on t^e elements of th? language itself, its h]storicaiantecedents,social 
developmenti and the Way Black English functions as a communication system. It i^ 
perhapsJn the latter category that this book makes its major-contribution. After reading 
this book, onecannotavoid feeling a^well as understanding the form, scope, and usage of 
Black English, 

William g/D^vey 
Arizona^ Stme^UniversUy 
J 

TOPICS l>f^ CULTURE LEARNING. Volume 4. By Richard Brislin^fidO- 
Honolulu: East-West Center, 1976, pp. 78. 

Humility^and an appreciation of growth may be the prime requisites for reading 
Volume 4 of Topics in Culture Learning, Consistently the authors have woven Sesame 
intangible properties into their individual articles and into the workasa whole. Humility 
is necessarily prerequisite and product when one considers the scope of the articles 
contained* A third of , the seventy-eight page volume reflects the movement Towards 
Cross-Cuhural RcscarchT from *A Variety of Perspectives'/ This cooperative article is 
the result of presentations and discussions which occurred during a four month project 
on 'Cross*Cultural Research for the Behavioral and Social Scientists" held in 1975-6 at 
the East-West Cente^^s CulturgJ^egrning Institute. This article, as well as the rest of the 
volume, b 'a concrete and tangible derh^nstration of what can be done cross-cjilturally. 
It shoWs^hat while cross-cultural and ci:oss*<tisc]5>linary collaboration is extremely 
difficult '(due to dif(erences in personalities, in cuhures, and-^n disciplines), it i^ still 
possible, and the results can be rewarding and satisfying.' Working on the project^were 
fifteen scholars from eight countries and four disciplines/T^eir discussion is divided in to 
^sections on The cognitive^'and affective aspeas of culture contact,' 'language and 
communication,^ and 'culture change.'' Within this format, fifteen individually^uthored 
piecestre^ttopicssuchasinternatioipl and iiiherethnicslereotypesand prejudices, vert^l 
and nonverbal communication, bilingimlism^ and the relation of educational and 
industrial organizations with the surrounding community. ^ 1 
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The diversity withio the cooperative article Sontinues throughout the rest of the 
voiume. The remaining forty*odd pag^s contain seven articles treating such topics as 
cultural exchangfe in the social sciences, delivery of psychological services in non-v/estem 
settings, written and ^ral language learning, "no^saying/ attribution in culture lekming, 
ancf'the social issues^^ attendant upon cultural relations, 

* ■ * * ■ 

The main weakness ofsQjjaany short discussions is the possibility that readers will be - 
left with several unanswered Questions, Readers and authors, however, areinvUed to test 
wha^Oshimamightcallftieir'referentialskiUs' — etKodingand information-red^^ 
Two exccll^ent resources arc available for the latter. Documentation and extensive listsof 
refercncesiai)p^ar througtvout the entire volume. In addition, the authors oT the opening 
' article provide a list of addresses and invite readers to contact them if further information 
is destred. 

* 

A feeling of humility is present at least in part because the authors have sha'red a 
moment ia their own growth. The reader is not p^resented with the definitive statement on 
Ihe topic at hand, but rather a glimpse into the (development of "greater awareness and 
deeper insights iifto the differertcesand overlap^ in the vanous diWiplines." Growth is at 
best uneasy, an4,at times awkward, as coUflict^ng statements- arc laid bare before oifr 
eyes. To say that these moments ofconflict and] awkwardness appear in r<7/>/c5^isnotto 
C9mment negatively on the work. Rather, the aythot^have captured and reflected for us 
^ a moment in the emergence of a field. Both research and application ar^ focal points of 
tV conflict. * ^ * 

As a research tool in the study of intercHiltural.contact, neither "pure"" empiricism nor 
*pure* introspection has found its comfortable place. Writing on acculturation, Kaurasi 
seems ^m'ost apologetic about the personal nature of the data in observing that *I must 
warn the reader that because of the absence of empirical data on the Rotumans in urban 
areas, my observations are highly speculative, .Save for the references to Howards* 
findings (1972) on rural Rotuman, my observations have been dmtv^n Heavily from my 
^ personal experience as a Rotuman, living now |n Fiji,'" Contrast this statement with one 
by O'DriscoU, who states that ''it seems fair toj say that (empirical) research on human 
values has provided little information about the relationship between values and culture 
contact. This is partly due to methodological problems in studying values and partly to 
the l^ck of a conceptual framework for understanding the empirical linkage between 
values and oth^r variables' relevant to culturei contact. Until and unless ^t^oth of these 
difficulties 'can be overcome, our knowledge in this area will remain periphetal,'' The calls 
for additional research ofjiftemptrical nature are not without merit. However, given^he 
admittedly tentative nature of conclusions drawn from empirical data gathered td^date, 
one must wonder at our apol(%gies for thepersonal data {which need be cpnsideppd no less, 
valid). * * ^ , j 

Use of knowledge is also questioned, Phillip's discussion of "Emerging Issues in 
Cultural Relations in an Interdependent World'" provides the forun) for examining the 
confljct^ Attheedgeofourconsciousnessistheadmission that "the situation prevailingin 
western societies also seems critical^-. Firstly, advanced nations find it difficult to 
regulate and control unilinear technological g|rowth and the closely linket^appetite for 
'"super-afHuence, Seoondly, they appear to be ui^willing to reconcile themselvesto the real 
^ possibility that prum^Q^Iimits have already }eeh passed in the utilization of scarce 
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nonrenewable resources/ A second realization^^howev^r, may be somewhat more 
difficult Phillip's description of tbird world education echoes as startUngly applicable to 
the west: a system which has failed to reform, with the times, little done "to enable^ 
educational systems to respond more imaginatively and effectively to the aspirations of 
newly independent nations* (substitute "newly liberated people""), a need for programs of 
functional, cultural, and *civic* literacy. ^ 

The quality of Topics may result from so manv perspectives being brought together. Its 
unity of diversity {vovides ^n exceMit view of the momentary sta^s of a field. 

' ^ * . , , . ' ^ Sharon Ruhlv 

San Jose^ State University 
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